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For the Woman's Journal. 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 





My love, she lay dead in yonder room, 

With her clouds of dark, dark hair around her, 
With her hands at rest on her snowy breast, 

And her eyes just closed, I found her. 


And I cried aloud to the God in heaven, 
That my heart must break at such fiery trial; 
And when kind eyes gazed in sad surprise, 
I tried to snatch death from the vial. 
Then they led me away from yonder room, 
Firmly led, as I tried to linger, 
And I saw, as I passed my love for the last, 
A jewel of flame on her finger. 
Burning, and bright, and of untold price, 
And I said, let it glow and gleam there forever, 
Down in the tomb, it will light up the gloom, 
And the darkness will find her never. 


So they bore her away to the hateful grave, 
And I cried aloud in my sorrow, 

Alas and alas! can L live to pass 
The endless hours till the morrow ? 


But at night some sordid wretches came 
To the grave, where my love was sleeping, 
To search for the gem which was more to them 
Than the bride for whom I was weeping. 
But as they lifted the coffin-lid, 
And saw the white hands and the jewel, 
My love, she cried, as to rise she tried: 
“To bury the living is cruel.” 
So now I possess my love again, 
Oh, hour of rapturous blisses! 
From her finger tips to her perfect lips, 
I cover her over with kisses. 
And yet, I’m aware, as the days go by, 
Of a frightful thought and cruel, 
Of what might have been, without evil or sin, 
Had the men never sought for the jewel. 





SEX IN MIND. 

The Woman’s Journat has constantly called 
attention to the fact of sex, as furnishing or 
emphasizing most of the arguments for the 
elevation of Woman. It is so difficult however 
to get justice done to the position of any class 
of reformers, that it is not surprising to see 
this editorial statement in the Popular Science 
Monthly : 


“Tt is worthy of remark, in passing, that the 
leading advocates of Woman Suffrage, while 
catia a the equality of the sexes and the es- 
a a snilly of the masculine and feminine mind, 
po leless urge the policy of female enfran- 
‘ Sneat on the ground of the numerous new 
esults that would follow, and which would be 


widely diff, t re 
(p. 113.) erent from those now realized. 


Now I do not know exactly what is here 
meant by the word “mind,” as used in the 
Phrase I have italicized. If it is only meant 
to assert here that the laws of mind,—or the 
_ of induction, for instance,—are held by 
Pete advocates of Suffrage to be the same 
‘or men and women, the remark is true. But 
if, a8 seems more likely, the word ‘mind’ 
here stands for all that is not body,—includ- 
ing what is often called “temperament,” and 
ins modes of thought, feeling and ac- 

‘onj—then I should say that the statement 
Was singularly far from the facts; and that I 
cannot think of a prominent advocate of Wo- 
Fe Suffrage, who affirms the essential identi- 
Y of the masculine and feminine mind in this 
=, On the contrary, the difference of the 
Sexes in both body and mind, has usually been 





one premise of all their arguments, from the | gymnastics, violent or protracted gymnastics; 


beginning. 

In that pioneer book, the ‘Letters on the 
Equality of the Sexes,’’ by Sarah M. Grimké 
(1838), I find everywhere a plea for equality, 
not identity. She asserts (p. 25) ‘‘the never- 
forgotten distinction of male and female” but 
says ‘Here then I plant myself. God created 
us equal; he created us free agents; he is our 
Lawgiver, our King and our Judge, and to 
him alone is Woman bound to be in subjec- 
tion.’’ (p. 8.) 

In Lucretia Mott’s ‘‘Discourse on Woman”’ 
(1849) she says of her own sex: 

‘So far from her ‘ambition leading her to 
attempt to act the man’ she needs all the en- 
couragement she can receive, by the removal 
of obstacles from her path, in order that she 
may become a true woman. As it is desira- 
ble that man should act a manly and generous 
part, not mannish, so let Woman be urged to 
exercise a dignified and womanly bearing, not 
womanish, Let her cultivate all the graces and 
proper accomplishments of her sex, but let not 
these degenerate into a kind of effeminacy, in 
which she is content to be the mere plaything 
or toy of society. True, nature has 
made a difference in her configuration, her 
physical strength, her voice, &c.,—and we 
ask no change, we are satisfied with nature.” 
(pp. 7-8.) 

The call for the very first National Conven- 
tion, at Worcester, Mass., 1850,—a call head- 
ed by Lucy Stone and including the signatures 
of Lucretia Mott, Abby Keiley Foster, Eliza- 
beth ©. Stanton, Harriet K. Hunt, Wendell 
Phillips, Gerrit Smith, R. W. Emerson and 
other leaders—did not complain of the consti- 
tutional difference of the sexes, but only com- 
plained that it was not sufficiently regarded. 
It said: 

‘‘Nor is it any more true that the constitu- 
tional differences of the sexes, which should 
determine, define and limit the resulting dif- 
ferences of office and duty, are adequately 
comprehended and practically observed.” 
(Report, p. 4.) 

The Convention of 1853 was quite as ex- 
plicit. 

‘*Resolved, That whatever differences exist 
between Man and Woman in the quality or 
measure of their powers, are originally to be, 
and should become bonds of union, and means 
of co-operation in the discharge of all functions, 
alike private and public.’’ (Report, p. 6.) 

I could easily multiply such citations. Itis 
possible that here or there, scattered phrases 
might be taken from newspaper reports, which 
would give some color to the assertions of the 
Popular Science Monthly. But it is safe to as- 
sure Prof. Youmans that if he wishes—and I 
think he generally does wish—to state candid- 
ly the position of his opponents, he fails to do 
it here. The general argument of the Woman 
Suffrage reformers has always followed the 
line indicated, as I have shown by the pio- 
neers. 

Indeed, if he will consider it, they would 
have done very foolishly if they had adopted 
any different line. The argument for en- 
franchisement would have been tolerably 
strong, were women only duplicate men; but 
if, as we believe, they constitute a sex by 
themselves, with their own needs and condi- 
tions, opportunities and limitations, methods 
and points of view, then the impossibility of 
their being represented by men is far more ap- 
parent. The importance of co-education 
would be far less, if girls were in no respect 
unlike boys; it is precisely this combination 
of unlikes that Nature has put together in the 
family, and that we would put together in the 
school-room. The obstacles to women’s equal 
employment and fair compensation would be 
almost insuperable if Woman were but unde- 
veloped man. Our position is that she has 
her special industrial gifts and qualities, as 
man has his, and that the substitution of deli- 
cate machinery for brute force is everywhere 
equalizing her type of skill with his. In school, 
at work, in voting, we wish first to recognize 
that which is in common between the sexes, 
as the necessary ground on which they may 
meet for joint action. But when they have 
met, the fact that the masculine and feminine 
organizations are not identical, is precisely the 
reason why this joint action is of more use 
than separate action. T. W. H. 





THE ‘BUILDING OF A BRAIN.” 


This new work of Dr. E. H. Clarke, takes 
a new and higher point of departure than 
that in ‘‘Sex and Education,” as its basis of 
argument. The former demanded a recurring 
interregnum in the school life of the girl; the 
latter claims only the need for rest from 
‘“‘gymnastics, long walks, and the like,” from 
“dancing, visiting, and similar offices;” ad- 
mitting that the ordinary home and school 
life may then “‘only be interfered with in ex- 
ceptional cases.’’ This new platform is broad 
enough for us all. 

Claiming various modifications in the prac- 
tical methods of carrying out the feminine 
health question, I desire to place myself fully 
and squarely upon this new vantage ground. 
The walks must only mean long walks, the 











the visiting, exciting social life—chiefly objec- 


| 


tionable at all times, and the dancing must be 
| 


upwards,—in a word a new science; the scl- 
For this we 


must rely largely upon facts, to be slowly and 


ence of Feminine Humanity. 


must heartily endorse Dr. Clarke's present po- | some very painful mistakes. 


sition. 


But the experience of women must count 


All severe study long continued; all excit- | for more here than the observation of the 


ing school examinations criminally prolonged 
to exhaustion, may be cut off, also, with every 
other form off excess. They are all ruinous 
to the health of girls. But are they not about 
equally ruinous to the health of boys? Are 
the great majority of nervous American tour- 
ists, who are sent off every year to seek health 
in Europe, men or women? Report says that 
they are chiefly ministers, lawyers, business 
men. Let the public be offered a full and 
complete accumulation of facts, bearing upon 
all sides of the health and endurance ques- 
tions, as between the two sexes, and I believe 
that it will be found that the women of this 
country, as a class, taking all ages into the 
account, are not greater invalids than the 
men. If a hundred Dr, Clarkes will ring out 
a clear note of warning against the high pres- 
sure system, which begins in our school-life, 
but which ends nowhere, we may all thank 
God and take courage. 

But the question still recurs: Will a course 
of study, which is not too severe a tax upon 
the boy, prove perilous to the health of the 
girl of the same age? Let us understand that 
they are no more likely to learn lessons by ex- 
actly the same methods, than they are to ap- 
proach any topic from the same standpoint. 
“The only difference between the sexes is 
sex,” but this is a difference even more com- 
prehensive than Dr. Clarke seems to admit; 
for it so modifies every drop of blood in the 
veins, and every thought and act in the life, 
that one can only be made less masculine or 
less feminine through being maimed in limb 
or dwarfed in mind. Fora woman to become 
coarse or unbalanced is not to become mascu- 
line! Sex must be something more funda- 
mental than this. It must imply some differ- 
entiation in every thing—even to every hair 
of the head. The microscope may be able to 
discern no difference between the brains of 
the sexes; yet there must be a difference all 
the same; else there can be no reliance upon 
logic; and nature’s diverse me\ ods of working, 
at some stage in every organism, must be- 
come a mockery. 

Sex means differentiation in every process 
of body and mind. The question is not, Can 
a girl study as many hours as a boy, equally 
without harm ? but it is, ‘*Can she obtain an 
equal mastery of the same school tasks with- 
out harm? Certainly it is not yet indicated 
that she cannot. The whole existing body of 
data looks directly the other way. 

In most of the mixed schools, the girls aver- 
age a younger age than the boys; and yet 
they excel them in proficiency. Besides, they 
are more burdened with hurtful conventional 
and industrial duties, and are allowed a much 
less unfettered reactive activity. I am far 
from claiming that they need an equal amount 
of out-of-door exercise, or of any other form 
of activity. But doubtless they are in equal 
need of a similar balance of activities, mental 
and physical. Educators must learn to com- 
prehend nature’s differences in method! 

It must be safe to act upon the principle of 
demanding equivalent results from each. As 
it is found that girls need the less stimulus, 
give them less. They generally study in sep- 
arate rooms, even when reciting together. If 
girls require less practice, in order to arrive at 
like facility in execution, if they can memo- 
rize faster, or if they can find more direct 
methods of reaching an equal comprehension 
of principles, any well instructed teacher ac- 
cepting these differences can allow for them 
in his requirements. It only needs an extend- 
ed application of common sense in order to 
adjust all this without friction. Every half- 
mature girl would be more than content to do 
her studying in her own natural way, just as 
soon as there can be a sincere withdrawal of 
the current flippant charges against the fem- 
inine intellect; accusing it of superficiality 
and inferiority, and confounding its natural 
quicker insight with vulgar “shrewd guess- 
ing.” 

Both sexes must comprehend that science, 
as yet, has no data that we can fall back upon. 
Physiology and psychology, hygiene and 
medical science, all alike confound Woman 
with Man, in everything except in her domes- 
tic characteristics. A womanhood with a 
complexity of character and functions, if such 
a type has been evolved in the world, is as 
yet undiscovered by the scientific intellect. 
Or, if Deity created it in the beginning, theo- 
logians have never yet recognized His handi- 
work. The higher education of women must 
draw a long train of consequences in its wake. 
It requires a deeper reading of facts, a recon- 
sideration of all the old data from the bottom 


wisest men. ‘Till the public has some real 
comprehension of the great problem to be 
solved, it can be expected to make only blun- 
dering progress towards its solution. Yet we 
must be safe in falling back upon the obvious 
first principle, that women can no more need 
a different class of mental food than they can 
need a different style of beef, mutton and veg- 
etables. A lady once told me she found it 
extremely difficult to take her meals alone ha- 
bitually, and yet to continue in good health. 
Her explanation was this: by herself she was 
at a loss how to graduate the amount of food 
which it was best to take. Appetite was of- 
ten an uncertain guide. But if she could ob- 
serve the amount taken by half a dozen oth- 
ers about her, she was always able to strike a 
much more satisfactory average for herself. 

So of the mental diet of the sexes. What- 
ever girls can accomplish easily, boys can be 
made to digest without detriment; but any 
task whch will endanger the health of girls, 
must be too severe also for boys of the same 
age. Let the sexes work together, to be a mu- 
tual check and measure of each other, since 
Nature so evidently intended them to keep 
side by side, from life’s beginning to its latest 
goal. 

I will close by bringing forward the maip 
plank in Dr. Clarke’s new platform, upon 
which we all stand together in the prime in- 
terest of the most healthful and most symmet- 
rical brain-building. 

“The method that build’s a man’s builds 
also a woman’s brain. But this identity of 
method in cerebral architecture, which re- 
quires that every organ and every function in 
both sexes should have appropriate develop- 
ment and exercise, as a part of brain-building, 
implies, or rather necessitates, a difference in 
education between the sexes, just so far as 
there is a difference in organization between 
them, and no farther.”’ 

ANTOINETTE Brown BLACKWELL. 

Somerville, N. J. 


ore 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE ABOVE PARTY. 


Epitors Journat.—Now that the smoke of 
battle has cleared away, I should like to ask 
a few questions of H. B. B., and say a few 
things to the readers of your paper. 

Iasked H. B. B., some four weeks ago, if 
the Journav was still bound, soul and body, 
to ‘‘the party of great moral ideas?’’ He 
said, ‘‘We hope to make them do their duty.”’ 
I would now ask him, ‘‘If he expects anything 
from them this year?’’ The promises of 
twelve years are now paid, for the leaders tell 
me that the lukewarmness of the Woman 
Suffrage people is one of the chief causes of 
the Republican defeat, and that if they had 
not tried to carry so large a load, the team 
would not have given out. 

Now, Brother B——, what will youdo ? you 
know I told you I was a Democrat and a firm 
believer in the righteous cause of Woman Suf- 
frage. LIalso said that the quickest way to 
bring about the change, was to work as an in- 
dependent organization and say nothing to 
either party, as there are good friends of the 
cause in both, and, by giving no aid or comfort 
to either, then all friends of the cause would 
feel an interest in this, the greatest and most 
elevating of all reforms since the fall of our 
ancient parents in the Gardenof Eden. A re- 
form destined to create the greatest excite- 
ment since the fall of Sumpter. 

The purest of influences will then be Min- 
gled with the element now ruling, and when 
the strength of this land and the goodness 
are mingled, may we not look for the greatest 
good of the greatest number? I believe in 
this, and talk it, and pray for it. My faith has 
never faltered nor wavered. For I believe that 
goodness is eternal, and that the great princi- 
ple, which gave us life, and placed us here,did 
it for our good. If so, all the good we can 
get, is for us, and we all think that Woman is 
the best gift from our dear Father in all the 
walks of life except political life. If we love 
our wives, mothers and daughters, why not 
allow them the same boon we prize so highly ? 
Let us work in all the fields and walks of 
life, to this end, and our labors will not be in 
vain, for He will not withhold any good thing 
from those who love him, and their neighbor 
as themselves. Yours for the truth, 


LAFAYETTE, 

South Canton, Dec. 10, 1874. 

Our friend from South Canton has certuinly 
read the Woman’s JourRNAL very carelessly, 
if he supposes we are ‘‘bound soul and body” 
to either political party. At the recent elec- 
tion in his and our Senatorial District, we 
worked and voted for the election of Alonzo 
D. Wentworth, of Dedham, the Democratic 
candidate for State Senator, because Mr. 
Wentworth is a true and earnest friend of Wo- 
man Suffrage. Did ‘‘Lafayette’’ vote and work 
for Talbot, who is a thorough friend of Wo- 
man Suffrage, as against Mr. Gaston, who is 
not supposed to be a Suffragist ? If so, then 
he did right; but if not, then he, not ourself, 





is the person to be criticized. H. B. B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. F. B.C. Wasunven has given $100 


| of prolonged party and ball-room variety. | carefully gathered, and to be still more slowly | to the Maine Industrial School for Girls, 
Then, every well-informed man or woman | and guardedly lived, if there are not to arise 


Miss Hannier Hosmeris making at her 
| ownexpense a statue of “Emancipation” for 
Fairmount Park. 

Mrs. Anrauam Lincoux, who intends to 
spend the winter in Florida, arrived at Jacks 
sonville last Monday, 


Mavame Turens, who is overseventy years 
old, is said to wear jaunty little hats that 
would be youthful for a woman of thirty. 

Mrs. A. J. Duniway of Portland, Oregon, 
has recently given a successful course of lec 
tures in Walla Walla, Washington Territory, 

Me. Jenny Linp Gotpscumipt, and her 
husband, will permanently reside in Weisba- 
den, having accepted the posts of leading pro- 
fessors at the Rhenish Academy of Music. 


Miss Laura Wuire, the famous mathema- 
tician, who solved the problem so long insolu- 
ble by students, is now studying architecture 
andart. She graduated from Michigan Uni- 
versity, last summer, with high honor, 


Nevin La Jennesse, or Neri Youna, 
as the average American world would call her, 
a sister of Mdle. Albani, is in Europe, study- 
ing assiduously as an instrumental perform. 
er, and gives indication of superior talent, 


Mrs, A. C, Atpren, of New York, recently 
returned from abroad, has presented the Yale 
Art-gallery with a cinerary urn obtained from 
Rome, a relic of antiquity dating back to the 
time of the Cwsars, also with a head of 
Christ in terra cotta, also with a cartoon of 
Correggio, one of the most valuable works of 
art in the collection. 


Two Youne Lapies are studying Sanskrit 
in Boston University. So far as is known, 
they are the first of their sex, in Europe or 
America, to undertake the mastery of this 
difficult language. Between seventy and 
eighty women are now studying in Boston 
University and a still larger number in its pre« 
paratory departments. 


Mae. Aranetia Gopparp, the pianist, has 
got into much trouble in Australia, solely in 
maintaining her professional dignity. A per- 
son with whom she had engaged for concerts 
in several places, took the liberty to put on 
the programme, the name of a popular music- 
hall prima donna, whereat Mme. Goddard, in 
high dudgeon, broke her engagements. The 
cause of her action became known in Sydney, 
and the people became so enraged that she 
fled to Melbourne, actually in fear of person. 
al violence. 





Emma L, Corr, of Kent, Mich., a young lady 
eighteen years old, has driven her father’s milk 
wagon, several years, to supply his daily cus- 
tomers in Lansing, and during all that time 
has never missed a trip. Through winter's 
cold and sleet, and summer’s dust and heat, 
she has been at her post. The farm is two 
miles southeast of that city, and during the 
summer season, she has made two trips regu- 
larly each day. If any other city has a more 
industrious and punctual young lady, let her 
work be recorded. And the health of this 
young lady is perfect, What says Dr. E. H, 
Clarke to this fact? 


Jennié June has the following good coun- 
sel for girls. ‘‘Girls, take hold of the first 
work that comes to your hand—no matter 
what it is. You will soon find out if itis the 
thing you want to do, or can do best. The 





most promising young actress in America to- 
day, commenced by being a nurse-maid, and 
a well-known artist anly found out she could 
paint, by embroidering for a living. The ex- 
ercise of the faculties in any useful occupa- 
tion is good, and excellence in it, ennobles it, 
But whatever it is, bring all there is good in 
you to bear upon it, that the record may be 
in no way discreditable to you.” 


‘‘Tpa and GABRIELLE, the Greeley sisters, oc- 
casionally make their appearance in public 
this seascn, for the first time since the death 
of their illustrious father nearly two years 
ago. It is said that Ida is most like her fath- 
er in appearance, and Gabrielle, like her moth- 
er. Evidently the most devoted affection 
subsists between the two girls. Ida, the elder, 
looks after her sister lovingly, and says: 
‘‘Has not she-grown tall and pretty?” And 
Gabrielle remarks: ‘Don’t you think I be- 
gin to look more like Ida?” Their manners 
are simple, easy and unaffected, yet with a 
fine air of good breeding, and even distinc- 
tion, of which they are apparently quite una~ 





ware. What their future will be, it is impos- 
sible to foretell, but so fathered and so moth- 
ered, for Mrs. Greeley would have been 4 
very distinguished woman if she had not 
been the wife of so distinguished s man, 
they should have a lot more fortunate than 


| common mortals.” 
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MR. BUCKLEY'S ARGUMENT. 


It is with diffidence that we venture to dis- 
agree with a gentleman of so superior a mind 
and so wide an experience as the Rev. Mr. 
Buckley; nevertheless, we must take excep- 
tion to his view of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment. as set forth in recent numbers of the 
Inde ju ndent, 

If we understood the articles aright, the au- 
thor thinks that the ballot would render a 
married woman's position unendurable, and 
that its final effect would be to entirely destroy 
the family. Now there is no true woman, 
however anxious she may be to vote, who does 
not shudder even at the thought of such a ca- 
lamity, but we are utterly unable to see that 
the family could be in the slightest degree en- | 
dangered from the ballot in the hand of Wo- | 
man. According to Mr. Buckley's own state- 
ment, the family relation, under the present 
system, is far from permanent in some locali- | 
ties, for he says that in Connecticut, during a 
given period, within the last few years, di- 
yorces have out-numbered marriages. As wo- | 
men do not vote in Connecticut, it is but nat- | 
ural to conclude that there must be other | 
causes operating to render either Woman un- 
endurable or her position in the family so. 
We respectfully suggest that the chief of these | 
causes may be found in the great number of | 
marriages contracted for mere convenience. | 

No marriage is sure to endure, where the 
parties to it do not deeply and sincerely love 
each other. These are really the only true 
unions; in them the heart, mind and soul are 


all joined, and it is as impossible to separate 
two people thus bound as to divide the waters 
of the great sea. We can all call to remem- 
brance such marriages, that have stood the 
strain of nearly every imaginable misfortune, | 


—loss of property, health, beauty and, insome | 
cases, reputation, have all alike failed to im- | 
pair the affections of those who were, in the | 
highest sense, husband and wife. It is scarce- 
ly probable that cwo people thus united, whom | 
the thousand and one aggravations of domestic 

life have been insufficient to part, would per- 

mit a difference on a political question to sev- | 
er them. It is usually conceded that the | 


family; and Mr. Buckley’s observations have 
been more limited than we suppose, if he has 
not frequently seen families in which a divorce 
was never thought of, and of which the wife 
was, in every respect, the head, and this with- 
out discord or contention, simply by her supe- 
rior ability and strength of character. Vot- 
ing would effect this general rule very little. 
One of the most effectual means of prevent- 
ing divorces would be for each State to passa 


law compelling every one to be engaged for at 
least a year before being married; but as long 
as individuals rush into matrimony with about 
as much serious thought on the subject as 
they bestow on the purchase of a new hat or 
coat, so long will divorces continue numerous. 
“What God hath joined together’? no man | 
can “put asunder,’’ but it would be an insult 





to His merciful kindness and supreme judg- 
ment, to impute to Him marriages made by | 
worldly mothers for the sake of securing great 
possessions to their spoilt daughters. Such 
unions are of the earth, earthy, and like all 
earthly things are aptto endure but for a sea- 
son. If women stood before the law in all re- 
spects as men do, there would be fewer mar- 
riages of a mercenary character, but those 
unions that were made, would be more likely 
to last, thus giving the institution of the fami- 
ly greater rather than less permanency. 

We must confess that much of Mr. Buck- 
ley’s second paper is to us incomprehensible, 
but that, doubtless, is owing to our inferior 
mind and not to any want of lucid argument 
‘on the part of the author; for instance, where 
he says: 

It is affirmed 


that ‘‘capacity indicates 


sphere.’ ‘‘Woman has the capacity to think | 


and vote intelligently, therefore she should be 
allowed to do so.”* The premise is true but 
the conclusion does not follow. Woman has 
the capacity to do the outdoor work of the 
world. She could till the ground, dig ditches 
and canals, shoe the horses, cut down the for- 
ests, erect the houses, build the bridges and 
railroads, and, in a word, do all the physical 
work that man does. It is true that the aver- 
age woman is not as strong as the average 
man; but the work of the world could be done 
by human beings of not as much strength and 
endurance as the averageman. Now, if capac- 
ity indicates sphere, let Woman do this work. 
In reply to the above we would remind Mr. 
Buckley that women, in some European coun- 
tries, do most of the work mentioned above; 
but no sensible person claims that capacity 
always indicates sphere, because upon this 


hypothesis we might say that man has the ca- 


pacity to rob, therefore let him be a robber. 


Then again Mr. Buckley proceeds: 


Now if Woman’s not governing in the State , 
is one of the modifications of “abstract right” | Succession of those disagreeable articles on 


| trary notwithstanding. 


to affirm 

Further on Mr. Buckley remarks: ‘That 
when foreigners, minors and women say that 
‘Governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,’ and declare 
that ‘there should be no taxation without rep- 
resentation,’ the answer is, ‘You do consent 
and you are represented.’ ”’ 

This answer may be conclusive to the au- 
thor, but we, with our usual stupidity, cannot 
see the point when applied to women, who 
neither “‘consent’’ nor, so far as we are able 
to understand the meaning of the word, ‘‘are 
represented.’’ Foreigners and minors, if they 
happen to be men or boys, can, in the course 


of time, vote, and either represent or be rep- 
resented, 

Mr. Buckley fears for our Republican insti- 
tutions and the Sabbath, should the ballot be 
given to the Catholic Irish, German and ne- 
gro women; he seems to forget that there isa 
“goodly sprinkling’? of women other than 
Even if those 


these, throughout the land, 
mentioned did not vote the right way, the 
good would counteract the bad; for, even as 
we believe that there are more just and hon- 
orable men than wicked or impure ones, so 
we believe that there are to be found more no- 
ble and true women than bold or forward ones. 

If scholars and cultivated gentlemen do not 
vote, they fail to do their duty, and in place 
of making a boast of it, they ought to be 
ashamed to acknowledge their unpardonable 
neglect. It is the duty of every intelligent 
citizen to vote, as it is his duty to exercise the 
Christian virtues toward his fellowmen. 

The idea that if women voted they would be 
obliged to associate with women of questiona- 
ble character, is simply absurd; because, even 
if statesmen do make use of politicians of ev- 
ery grade of morality, they are not obliged to 
take them into their families, or make them 
their bosom companions. Itis an old adage 
that ‘You can’t play with coals without get- 
ting black,’ but you can carry them ona 
shovel all day without soiling the fairest hand. 
We never had much respect for that kind of 
goodness that has to be kept in a napkin to 
prevent its being contaminated; nor could we 
ever understand the particular virtue of doing 
right when there was nothing to tempt to do 
wrong. We may rest assured that those wo- 
men who would be injured by the ballot 
would, under no circumstances, amount to 
anything without it, Dr. Buckley to the con- 
Ray Raymonp. 
_— a 


HEALERS AND HELPERS. 


‘Heal ye my people,” like other Scriptual 
injunctions, contains more than a theological 
application. The spiritual and physical needs 
of human beings, are closely allied, and blessed 
are they who minister to both. 

Public attention has been called, of late, to 
an institution which deserves the blessing and 
aid of all good people throughout New Eng- 
land. We allude tothe new England Hos- 
pital for Women and Children. Bostonians 
are all familiar with the fine new building on 
; Codman Avenue, where the fresh pure air of 

the Highlands invigorates the sick and weary ; 

but all women workers are not Bostonians, 

nor is the Institution limited in its claims to 

the charitable of our city. It was our privi- 
| lege to attend the Annual Meeting, recently 
held in the spacious parlors of the hospital, 
| and although it was our first visit, we record 
| with pleasure, our pride in the work of wo- 
|men. Years ago, when a child, we read of 
Lady Mary Armyne, so famous for her piety 
and benevolence, for her knowledge of history, 
divinity and the languages. We remember to 
have thought that her biographer summed up 
all her virtues in the statement “that she en- 
dowed three hospitals.” Our Boston women 
have perhaps done more than Lady Mary, for 
the struggles and trials necessary to the pres- 
eft success would make an interesting volume. 

It stands to-day, not only on the hill-top as 
an architectural model, but as a monument to 

Woman’s skill, Woman’s labor, and Woman’s 
| tender love for the unfortunate. ‘The women 
engaged in this work are women to be reve- 
| rently remembered when they like Lady Mary 
| 





shall have passed away. 
In point of architecture the structure will 
| compare favorably with any of the many in- 
| stitutions of its kind we have seen. The ven- 
tilation is perfect, every floor is supplied with 
a bath-room; the nurses are well provided for, 
neatness and good order reign supreme—in 
short, it is a Woman’s kingdom; the corridors 
are broad, airy and—destitute of spittoons. 
You may regard this as a trifle,oh, reader, but 
our visit was made after weary hours in the 
| haunts of business men, and one elegant struc- 
_ ture is recalled unpleasantly to mind, by the 


| few, even of the masculine gender, will dare | 


side and scolded you well for overwork or 


some fancied imprudence, you can understand 
the bliss of seeing a quiet, delicate, and 
thoughtful woman, enter your sick-room, you 
can appreciate the unspoken, or spoken words 
of sympathy, and in your heart thank God , 


| for our women in the School of Healing. The 


| “ . 
| room. No more bowls of slimy gruel, no more 


excellent plan for training nurses in the hos- 
pital commends itself to every person, espe- 
cially those who know, by bitter experience, 
the misery of ignorant attendants in the sick- 


damp sheets and soiled napkins, no more igno- 
rant intrusion and superstitious chit chat. 

The New England Woman’s Hospital be- 
stows a certificate only to those who have 
been “trained in medical and surgical, con- 
finement and night-nursing;” better still, it 
gives a course of lectures prepared by its best 
talent “from which reporters are excluded.” 
The Maternity Ward deserves especial men- 
tion for the great good it has done and is doing 
as 2 moral agent. Here many a tired soul has 
found rest and healing, while the physical 
wants have been tenderly cared for. 

The Children’s Ward would bring tears to 
many a mother’s eyes, tears of thanksgiving 
for the care bestowed on diseased little ones. 
As we looked in their happy faces, happy, 
despite of pain, we thought of many a pam- 
pered child, whose life might be spared if it 
could receive the judicious care of the little 
ones here. The spotless linen on their cribs 
and the sunny outlook did not escape us, al- 
though we were intent on a frolic with a bright 
little cripple. 

The library is an excellent feature; we did 
not ascertain the exact number of volumes, 
but we dare say the ladies can find room for 
more if any of the enterprising book firms of 
Boston or vicinity choose to send a fresh sup- 
ply. 

Among the helpers we were cheered and 
pleased to find several young ladies whose 
labors are a blessing to physicians and patients, 
another proof that youth and frivolity are not 
synonymous. 

One word concerning the material aid re- 
quired by the hospital. From the printed re- 
ports and also from those read at the Annual 
meeting we learn, that anything which is of 
use in the family, is of use in the hospital. 
Money is desirable at all times; but other 
things are an equivalent. The woman who 
sends blankets or old linen, aids the ladies in 
their work quite as much as the donor of a 
bill. 

No gift is too small for the “thealing of the 
people.” Mrs. Martha may insist that she 
has “nothing worth sending,’ but some of us 
know that a large chest in the old attic is filled 
with sheets, linen and condemned garments, 
and must we tell her the old old story, that 
money will buy new, harsh cotton, or compact 
linen, but cannot purchase one scrap of soft 
bandage or manufacture an old sheet? ‘We 
have ten pieces of new, strong cloth,” said a 
surgeon to the writer during the war, but I 
would give a month’s salary for half a dozen 
old sheets.”” Another kindly disposed woman 
tells us she has been unfortunate of late and 
with her very heart in the work, she has noth- 
ing to give. ‘Dear friend,” we say, “tyour 
store-room is filled with articles of value to 
those workers. Send them a glass or two of 
jelly, some packages of corn starch, cans of 
vegetables, or fruit, they will find room and 
use for all.’’ A good neighbor rides in from 
her farm and hears the story of the work. ‘It 
isa grand thing,” she says, ‘‘a noble thing; 
but how can I help it ?”? And we answer with 
the query, ‘‘Would you miss some of those 
crisp, golden squashes, a barrel of your pota- 
toes, ora bushel of fruit? Send them in.” 
Remember, this is a Woman’s Hospital, and 
women rule there who know all about stitches 
in garments, as well as in sides; women, 
whose hearts ache when they turn away some 
sufferer because the funds in the treasury are 
low. 

If you are blessed with taste and skill, re- 
member the little Fairs with their display of 
tempting articles. If you can paint, or draw, 
send them a picture. If you have leisure, take 
with your own hands a few flowers, or assist 
for a time in the needle-work. If you have 
neither money nor goods to bestow, let your 
blessing rest on both healers and helpers. 
There is magnetism beyond expression in all 
co-operative labor for others. 

We cannot close our brief article without a 
deserved compliment to the Boston Univer- 
sity. Like the hospital, we are proud of it, 
and glory daily in the practical working of 
its co-educational system. Better than books 
or sermons, are its classes of young men and 
women; earnest, polite and studious. Here, 
good women and true, give of their riches and 
abundant knowledge to eager, hungry stu- 





necessary to the welfare of society, what sense | the top of every staircase. At the hospital, 


is there in saying that ‘‘she has an abstract | 
right to vote?’ In order to make a place for 
that argument it would be necessary first to 


you might fancy yourself in a large home 
| school, or family hotel, and we were not sur- 


| + s . . 
show that her governing in the State would prised, when a bright-faced patient said, “It 


not be an evil. 


This is just what we desire to do, practical- | 
ly, and we feel certain that if women had the 
bailot they would at least be able toshow that 


| is so home-like here.”’ 





The physicians, ‘resident and visiting,” are 
all women of high culture and skill, and we | 
found ourselves half envying the patients who 


their ‘‘governing in the State’? would be no | came under their care. If you have ever suf- 
greater evil than men doing the same thing; fered from a tedious headache or a burning 
| fever, and can recall the heavy tread of the 


for that the administration by men of sublu- 
nary affairs, has been an “unmixed good,” 


old family doctor, who marched to your bed- 


| dents; here, everything that tends to elevate 
the profession, is duly considered, and pro- 
gressive ideas are encouraged. With all our 
admiration for the hospital to which we have 
| devoted so much space, we confess regretfully 
| that its doors have not yet been opened to pa- 
| tients of other schools of medicine. The con- 
scientious believer in Homeopathy, or the 
| avowed Hydropathist, must wait a little lon- 

ger before its doors are opened to them. We 

hope the day is not far distant when a ‘“‘Broad 
| Medical School,” will be mentioned as famil- 


| larly as “Broad Church” is to-day. Few cities 





can boast of such numbers of highly educated 
women physicians as Boston, disciples of lib- 
eral teachers, and worthy representatives of 
the ‘‘possible woman.” Their lives are rich 
donations to science, from the grey haired 
veteran, to the young student of to-day. 

To each, and all, who have heard the cry 
‘*heal ye my people,’ we extend a woman's 
right-hand of fellowship, and to others, not 
yet enlisted in this work, we ask, in the words 
of a woman, 


**Is it yet too late to draw 
The praise and blessing, of all valiant 
hearts, 
On our most righteous cause ?”’ 
Kate Trve. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE THE SOURCE OF OTH- 
ER REFORMS. 


Epirors Woman’s JournaL:—I have read 
with great interest the report in your columns 
of ‘*The Second Woman’s Congress,”’ and 
was especially interested in the paper of Mrs. 
Blackwell, ‘How to combine Intellectual 
Culture with Household Management and 


| Family Duty,” and the discussion thereof. I 


am confident that to many a weary mother, 
and housekeeper the words that were then 
spoken will come as refreshment, encouraging 
her to a deeper, wider, and more healthful 
training, both of herself and her children. 

Whether women vote or not, whether it 
is expedient for them to vote or not, I will not 
now discuss, but that out of the agitation of the 
Woman Suffrage question has already sprung 
blessed reforms, there can be no doubt. 

I should not do my own heart justice, did I 
not add that I enjoy the Woman’s Journat, 
and I have never heard, even from the oppo- 
nents of Woman Suffrage, any words but those 
of praise with reference to it. All unite in 
speaking of it as a solid and able periodical. 

M. E. W. 8. 


‘MOTHER STEWART.” 





This remarkable woman, after being en- 
gaged day and night through June, July and 
August, in the Temperance Crusade in Ohio, 
took not a moment’s rest, but, at the close of 
the Ohio campaign, answered calls which 
came to her from all parts of the country. 

I have heard of her from Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan, from Chicago, Evanston, 
Muskegan, White Hall, Pent Water, Big Rap- 
ids, Grand Rapids, Olivet, Eaton Rapids, Jack- 
son, Albion, and other places. She has 
visited over a hundred towns and cities, 
—everywhere received with enthusiasm, 
and having the hearty endorsement of the 
press in every place, except Cleveland. She 
has organized leagues, and led bands during 
the day, has lectured of evenings, and has 
traveled all night. Through mud and rain, 
she has walked for miles.—I know, for I have 
walked with her. There is no estimating the | 
amount of work ‘‘Mother Stewart’? has ac- 
complished in the last six months. 

What a pity women are physically so deli- 
cate that they can’t do anything! 

ANNA OLIVER. 
DRESS REFORM. 
DREss AS IT AFFECTS THE HEALTH OF WOMEN. 
Edited, with an Introduction and an gag by 


Abba Gould Woolson. With Illustrations. One 
volume, 1i6mo. Cloth, Price $1.50. 


The Dress Reform Movement, which had its origin 
in a paper read last spring before the New England 
Women’s Club, by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
created a wide-spread excitement, which led to the 
delivery of a series of lectures by ladies conspicuous 
in the movement, and to the opening of a store in 
Boston for the sale of the new styles of garments. 
As illustrating the whole subject the volume on 
Dress Reform will be found interesting and desirable. 

Sold everywhere by all booksellers. Mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 49—3t 


THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 


Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
_duly DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


A fow doors from Tremont Sees. Boston 


t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with prose 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
Jirm. In many years | usiness have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
geomet e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 

J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 

















WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decalcomania. 
French and English Note Paper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &-. 


| 
| 
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| Dr. Seear for his medicine. My bleeding was 





ce 


CONSUMPTION CURED ! 


Well fleet, May 5, 1874 
Dr. E. D. Spear.—Dear Sir: li is with pleasure J 
acknowledge the great benefit I have received fro 
the use of your medicine. In December, 186], | a 
attacked with bleeding from he Lungs. In’ png 
1362, I had another, onl & much more severe Sttack’ 
I well remember the time 1 got my sister to write to 
any common case, lassureyou. After iving the mek 
icine a fair trial it entirely cured me. Soon that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good. 4 
can work as long asthe bestofmen. My weight is one 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness 1 
know of no reason why I aim not good for thirty years 
for I have outlived a large number that thought ’ 
would die fourteen years ago, 
JOHN G. HIGGINs, 


Keene, N. H., Dec. 8, 1873, 
Dr. Spear:—I am very much better. My lungs fel, 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite ig 
good; I have gained ten pounds. I have been yer 
punctual in taking the medicine. I think I shouig 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shal) 
go up to God that he shall bless you and yours. 
Respectfully, MKS. MIRA A. BAKER. 


Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874, 
Dr. SpeAR.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent meg 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the lungs 
In six weeks he appeared likea new man. He said be 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and {ag 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible 
a box of medicine, and he will pay on delivery, “4 

ORLANDO HORTON, 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 5, 1873, 
Dr. Srear.—Dear Sir: Tam thankful that God has 
given you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy in 
the thought that [ can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world. To God be all the glory, 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARKEN, 





Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bey- 

erly Street, cured of consumption. 
ohn Ward, 737 Sixth Street, cured of consumption, 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bieed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free of charge. Office, 713 Wash= 
ington Street. Boston. 28-24 





The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age, 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN, 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


Sho peonte of the United States have been hum- 
bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks and 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner. The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case: 
Believing that by cleansing the blood was the on! 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent physicians, I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radicai cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my ap) 
tite food, and the scrofulous disease disappeared. 
Feeling confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humorsin the blood. The de- 
mand from my frieuds and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed from Pennsyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menced putting them vp for sale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT BITTERS. I was at first backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am gettin 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles 0} 
J Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. ; 
The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation, 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when people were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 
They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
—— with pure blood; hence they must reach all 
iseases by purification and nourlshment. t 
No person can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell. Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, stre! agree 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the bloo 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine wil 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease, 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever a 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this — 
Bitters, All such diseases are caused from a b 
stomach and a poisonous condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss ft 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abeee, D 
early lite, and to delicate females, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended. One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Searvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerou' 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, pg | 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blo 
than all other remedies in existence. 


G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer: 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Show this notice to your druggist or store-keeper, 
Ask for FRAZIER'S ROOT BITTERS, aud sec 
no substitute whatever. Price within reach x Bt 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. uw 
———— ae 


WONDERFUL 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON; Mas* 


Call early. Send for Price List. 
24—ly 
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Is WOMAN A FREE AGENT! 


«As unto the bow the cord is 
So unto the man is woman. : 
Though she bends him she obeys him, 
Though she draws him yet she follows. 
Useless each without the other. 


Beautiful sentiment! Quite manly! Melo- | 


dious rythme! Is it indeed thus that we have 


; sa? 
been taught to believe ? 


Or is it a relic of barbarism, handed down | 


to us in the garb of literature, suggesting the 
epoch of archery ? The renowned originator 
of these luminous words doubtless claimed re- 
lationship with William Tell. And our much- 
loved poet has chosen this appropriate figure 
to portray the exalted mission and position of 


Woman. 
Surely we are very much enlightened re- 


specting ourselves. We are a string toa bow, 
—a cord yielding to the resistless pressure of 
the arrow by which death or destruction may 
touch everything that comes in our way. 
While we bend the bow through the arrow of 
love we return implicit obedience where man 
commands, so fulfilling man’s law, while we 
walk where he bids. 

Though we may attract, infatuate, entice, 
yet, after all, we but follow at last meekly in 
man’s footsteps, led by his superior wisdom, 
prudence and power. Thus we are indirect 
agents in life’s drama. 

“Useless each without the other.” 
Now this is all very beautiful, no doubt, but 
may we seriously question the propriety of 
the analogy. 

In our relations to man, in our own individ- 
ual lives, are we simply an influence, created 
to afford man an opportunity to wield a mighty 
power? Are we but an impetus to man’s 
thought and action? Are we each useless 
without the other ? 

Rise, young man, and declare your delight 
in labor and reform, in investigation, discov- 
ery and inventions, independently of your 
agreeable associations with Woman! 

My sister! assert your right to look into 
these same subjects and to walk alone, if you 
choose, in life’s path, rejoicing, yea, absorbed 
in the work of humanity and reform; or, in 
the closer steps of literature, science and art, 
maintain your independence rather than ac- 
cept the love of one to whom obedience and 
submission must go hand in hand. ‘Tell us of 
the useful life you lead, and that you do not 
covet a lord and master. You are subject 
only to that One Being, whom to serve is Lib- 
erty and life. 

What will the young wife say? It is very 
sweet to be loved, is it not? Cupid has di- 
rected his darts to quicken the pulses of your 
heart. You rejoice in the precious delights 
of maternity. Love, wealth, “all the rights 
you want,” are lavished upon you, and rest- 
ing sweetly in the bosom of peace and securi- 
ty, youentreat us tolet youalone. Obedience 
is your pleasure, subjection the nourishment 
which sustains your life. A God-given duty, 
without which you would be utterly hopeless 
and forlorn. 

Is this your reply ? Are these your aspira- 
tions? Is, then, the language of our poet 
true? Is marriage the only fitting condition 
for Woman ? 

If love and wealth, children and “rights’’ 
should be taken from you, what would you be ? 
A clod upon the earth ? Oh, no! 

Then will energy, force, new motives, grand 
plans, high purposes, determined aims, fill 
your brain? Will you say unto men, ‘‘Stand 
not in my way, lift not up your strong arm 
against my fixed purpose; frown not upon my 
daring schemes, sully not my priceless virtue 
with your taunts and threats; make way for 
me! Open wide the doors, stretch broad the 
paths that, with healing art, I may relieve the 
sick, or with spiritual power direct the lost 
soul to its Saviour? Let me, by helping 
make the law, secure justice to the oppressed, 
or, with moral energies of reform, break the 
fearful chains which bind the drunkard to his 
cup. 

: So shall men honor women. With mutual 
interest and zeal the work of life will progress, 
Society reach a higher level, and humanity be- 
come more nearly allied to divinity. 

HAaR.ie VAUGHAN. 





AN OBJECTION TO OUR PREMIUM. 


a JournaL:—lI am sorry to see the 
remium”’ offered in last week’s JourNAL. 
It seems to me that a paper like the Woman’s 
Jourxat is able to stand on its own merits 
and loses dignity when it makes use of a pre- 
mium to draw subscribers. I am also opposed 
to the premium you propose. ‘If there must be 
one, why not a picture of Mary A. Livermore, 
T. W. Higginson, or some other old worker 
in the cause, whose face is dear to every one 
im any way interested in Suffrage. I fail to 
See the connection between the ‘Crusade,” 
or the Temperance movement. as it is usually 
Called, and the Suffrage. But the putting for- 
wane of such a premium as “The Praying 
+ wes "appears to me easy of misconstruction 
y both friends and enemies. Great harm has 
already resulted to Woman Suffrage from the 
ere assumed by a number of our speakers 
riters on the Temperance question. Of 
Course every person has a right to advocate, 
both in private and public, the Temperance 
Movement, but when our leaders and writers 
declare on the rostrum and in our Suffrage pa- 


Pers that Temperance and Woman Suffrage 





| are identical, they make a statement which is ; and modern skill can produce, but whether, | attribute that any girl of this period might } 
| with it all, there will be the influence and | 


both untrue and unwise. 

The Temperance movement, or Prohibition 
|} and Temperance, taken in their wider and 
fuller meaning, are two very distinct questions, 
and although we might all believe in and work 
| for the latter, yet on the former question there 
| is sure to be a great difference ot opinion. 


} 
| aim which it is our one purpose to obtain, we 


should concentrate our efforts in the one di- 
rection of Suffrage. 
lam therefore opposed to anything that 
ma@ lead us away from the main question, 
and am ready to live and work for Woman 
Suffrage. Respectfully, E. L. Case. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





THE CHEMILE. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat.—A word for 
the new garment, names for which are be- 
ing so bandied about, but which will stand on 
its own merits, no matter what may be said 
about it. 

I have worn the garment for eleven years, 
and have, from time to time, improved upon 
my first pattern, which was improvised upon 
hearing of ‘‘chemi-drawers,’’ until it now suits 
me better than any similar article which I 
have ever seen elsewhere. 

I have always called mine ‘‘long-drawers,”’ 
but have often thought they deserved a better 
name. Mrs. Swisshelm has called hers a ‘‘get- 
in,’’ but proposes ‘‘shemlin.’? Somebody pro- 
poses something else, but nobody whom I have 
seen likes the name of ‘‘chemiloon;’’ most 
emphatically do not I, but would propose to 
combine chemise, which is surely a pretty 
and euphonious word, with chemiloon, and 
christen the new garment ‘‘chemile.”’ 

This name is not, I admit, so descriptive, 
but is much more graceful, and we must com- 
bine the agreeable with the useful in order to 
obtain the highest type of reform. Shall it 
be Chemile, or shall we look for another 
name ? Mrs. E. T. Miter, M. D. 

41 West 26th St., New York. 
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A VISIT TO CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Homeward bound from the West, I grati- 
fied the long cherished desire of my heart to 
visit Cornell University. There is, I think, 
a very general impression that there are vari- 
ous employments connected with Cornell by 
which young men and women can help them- 
selves to an education. This was the thought 
and desire of the founder, but it has not been 
carried out. 

The instruction in the agricultural depart- 
ment, presided over by a professor from the 
Iowa University, is free of charge to all who 
wish to profit by it. It cannot but be a prac- 
tical and useful course with a large farm 
under cultivation to experiment upon. 

The agricultural museum has a very fine 
and complete collection of cereals donated by 
England from her various colonies. The pa- 
tent office has made valuable bequests of mod- 
els of agricultural implements. There are 
miniature models in wood, of ploughs, from 
the earliest Egyptian age to our own time. 

In the botanical division of this department 
extensive green-houses are in prospect, and 
the applicants for work in them, it is hoped, 
will come largely from the women. 

The printing press, in connection with the 
University, is not designed to give employ- 
ment to the students, still one young lady 
student, now a graduate, works at type-setting 
and receives good compensation for the same, 
which has enabled her to pursue the University 
course, and she ranks among the first in the 
University in scholarship. There are thirty 
women students, and about four hundred 
men. 

President White assured me that the influ- 
ence of even this small number of women was 
exerted for good upon the general deportment 
of the students. President White’s faith and 
hope in co-education are increased and 
strengthened as his experience in it widens. 
His statement was confirmed by that of Pro- 
fessor Wilder and other professors with whom 
I conversed upon the subject. When one 
considers that Cornell University, in years at 
least, has scarcely reached the stage of youth, 
one is astonished to see how much has been 
accomplished in each of its several depart- 
ments. It has a well selected library of 40,- 
000 volumes, and in it many invaluable treas- 
ures of antiquity. The library building was 
not erected for the purpose; it is illy lighted 
and poorly adapted in many respects to the 
purpose for which it it used. This, I regret 
to say, is the case with many of the lecture 
rooms and laboratories. In haste there has 
evidently been waste. I was glad to learn 
from Prof. Wilder’s admirable lecture, which 
I heard him deliver upon ventilation, that he 
realized the short comings of the University. 
Where errors are recognized there is hope 
that they will not be repeated. 

In Zodlogy and Geology there is the nucleus 
of a fine collection, and in Archology, proba- 
bly the finest collection in America. 

The large and magnificent Sage Building, 
donated by the man whose name it bears, and 
intended for a boarding house for the women 
students, will be ready for occupants at the 
opening of the next collegiate year in Septem- 
ber. It will combine all of the comforts and 
elegancies that a lavish expenditure of money 





Besides, so long as we have not gained the | 


cheer of home, and none of the clashing that | 
dormitory life is apt to engender, remains to | 
be seen. 

The plan of making a separate place of 
rendezvous for the women students was not | 
wholly congenial to President White. He | 
preferred, and wisely, I believe, some system 
by which the influence of the home circle could | 

| 


| be felt. 


| 
In scenery nature has lavished many of her 
: . " 
choicest gifts upon Ithaca. Seen in the glory | 


of an autumnal setting, the hills, the lake, the 


gorges and the waterfalls seemed to me to have | 


| be left to proceed onward, with no lazy clogs 


envy. Accomplished, ahead of the times, 
pretty, and a pattern house-wife, I can think 
of the dear old lady and love her dearly, fail- | 
ing to tind one fault in her character. Words | 
can never portray her perfectness. 


Ifevery white livered person were struck out 
of existence, what a busy, thrifty world would 


to the wheels. Bern. 
ENGLISH AMAZONS A MODEL FOR IMITA- 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, in the Liberal Christian, 
seems to prefer invalidism to physical vigor 


| 
TION. | 
| 
| 


| no rival in picturesqueness eastward of the | in women. Writing from England, he says: 





Rocky Mountains. It would seem as if they 
must be a continual inspiration to those priv- 
ileged to enjoy them. 
Mary J. Sarrorp-Biake. 
Boston, Nov. 16. 
—_—-— - =e 


THERE IS NO THIRD SEX. 


Epitors Woman’s Journau:—The idea 
which your correspondent, Rev. Jesse Jones, 
has advanced, inregard to a “third sex,’ is 
certainly a novel one, but one against which 
I am constrained to uttera protest. It sounds 
too much like the ery which is raised by the 
opponents of the advancement of women, 
that ‘home is the natural sphere of Woman, 
and she is unsexing herself when she under- 
takes to follow the pursuits usually assigned 
to men.” 

If you say that not all women have homes, 
you are met with the reply: ‘They ought to 
have homes. It is every woman’s business 
to be married.” 

How often have I heard this remark, when 
any mention is made of a young woman seek- 
ing employment: ‘The best thing she can do 
is to get married.’’ Alas! it may prove the 
worst thing. 

One of the greatest fears ‘‘old fogies,” 
have, is that when women become “‘strong- 
minded”’ they will lose their womanly delica- 
cy, while they never can be men, and so will 
be a sort of neuter gender,—a mongrel type 
that possesses the finer qualities of neither sex. 

Iam well aware, however, that your corres- 
pondent means no disrespect to women. But 
he speaks of this class as ‘‘a phenomenon,” 
the causes of which be proceeds to explain. 
He recognizes the ‘‘third sex’’ as a necessary 
outgrowth of the existing state of society; 
calls them ‘‘those glorified women, who lead- 
ing the van of the whole human race, have 
already entered the borders of the garden of 
Paradise,’’ and bids them “All hail!”’ 

Yet, though he expresses the strongest ad- 


On my way homeward over the hills and 


| along the western shore of Derwent Water, 


I met a party of Amazons who were out on a | 
walking tour. It’s all very fine to read of 
these splendid English girls who walk, gallop, 
row and generally scour the countgy in the 
summer. I saw scores of them along the 
lakes, and am compelled to say that they 
looked like vagrant boys, dressed by their 
mammas in girls’ clothes and sent out gadding 
for a riddance of laziness at home. The ma- 
jority of them have a feeble look of masculin- 
ity, with a pitiable lack of womanly grace. I 
believe a woman should do everything she is 
able —even hold conventions with George 
Francis Train if no better occupation invites; 
but one thing no young woman can do—be- 
come a young man, English Amazons to the 
contrary notwithstanding. This particular 
squad of the Amazonian brigade persisted in 
walking two miles up hill ahead of the stage. 
They outran the horses, and we picked them 
up on the other side as brilliant and as ugly 
as red cabbages. 

Off on the coast of Scotland, I heard of 
a party of three high-born maidens, journey- 
ing in a skiff, with a shaggy-looking boatman 
for emergencies, living on the fish they caught, 
and sleeping in their blankets. It seemed to 
me a very laborious attempt of three noble 
ladies to reduce themselves to the condition 
of three squaws of the Blackfeet fraternity, 
and only a practiced eye could detect any dif- 
ference in the general impression. Great 
Britain is full of rich and cultivated ladies, 
who seem to have forgotten that half her pop- 
ulation cannot read, and an eighth of her peo- 
ple are in the poor-house, and whose lives 
seem to be absorbed in chasing a new sensa- 
tion. They succeed in astonishing the world 
with a spectacle of prodigious animal health; 
but I confess that pale and invalid Florence 
Nightingale, worn near to death in trying to 
change the lower orders of the people from 
animalism to humanity, to me is a more in- 
spiring sight. 

The feeble health of American women is 
undoubtedly owing, in great measure, to the 
false taste which finds expression in these re- 
marks of Mr. Mayo. ‘This letter is an evi- 
dence of the necessity of arousing thought in 
women, for the improvement of their own con- 
dition. Itis sorrowful and pitiable to hear an 
intelligent Christian minister, of ‘‘liberal” 
ideas, on other subjects, sneer at healthy wo- 





miration, I should consider it a higher meed of 
praise, or rather the justice which is their due 
were he to ascribe the honor to their woman- 
hood, instead of supposing them to have lost, 
if they ever had, the natural elements of wo- 
manly character. 

Is the term woman, then, a synonyme for 
weakness and dependence, so that when wo- 
men become self-sustaining, the name is no 
longer applicable to them? I have always 
understood the word in a broader sense. A\l- 
lowing that a woman does not marry, but en- 
ters society as an integer, earning her own 
living, and planning to do so while she lives, 
isshelessa woman? Is she notrather more a 
woman, in all that pertains to true dignity of 
character, more than many who have entered 
the marriage state? I fancy these noble wo- 
men who have thus arisen, and do thus “live 
so that all the reproach of not being married 
is taken away,” will not care to be regarded 
as devoidof feeling, while they convince the 
world thatit is no disgrace to be an ‘‘old 
maid.”’ 

Ask the sorrowful wives of tyrannical hus- 
bands, if they think they are living the lives 
for which their nature designed them ? 

Many a one has given herself away, to es- 
cape the reproach of being an ‘‘old maid,” or 
for the sake of ‘‘a home,” who has since keen- 
ly felt her life to be a miserable failure. 

Thank Heaven, then, not for a ‘third sex” 
but for women, real true women, who are as- 
serting their selfhood, enlarging and enrich- 
ing their characters, becoming so independent 
and self-sustaining, that they can afford to 
marry or not, just as suits them best. 

Jane SMITH. 





WHITE LIVERED! 


My grandmother used to say to us: ‘‘Girls, 
you never will amount to anything—you 
haven’t any pluck.” I didn’t quite under- 
stand what she meant, then; but now, look- 
ing back retrospectively, I can see just what 
she meant. White livered people, who have 
gone through life leaning upon some one else, 
and especially those who have leaned upon 
white livered men, and consequently lost their 
lives—wasted their lives, expecting some one 
else to do for them, to live for them. 

Few people with such expectancy have had 
their dreams realized; they have usually come 
out failures. Few have been fortunate, or 
rather unfortunate, enough to have success 
given tothem. Labor gives us individual suc- 
cess in any of the marts of life. In old-fash- 
ioned parlance, pluck, work, give us what we 
aspire to. 

My grandmother was* a perfect success in 
every healthy, intellectual, noble, womanly 
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5 . 
Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 188 and 17% Second Avenue, cor aer 
Seb 4treet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmere ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traim- 
ing In the New York Infirmary, which treats abost 
seven thousand patients annually 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faoulty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Seceud Avenue, New Vork Clty 
ly Jan.8 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 


» BOSTON, 


All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month; in- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the express protection of its depositors. 47-13 


DR. E. KNIGHT. 
CANCERS. 


He cures without knife, plister or pain, No scar on 
healing. 


He has discovered a new treatment for the 
NiEye and Ear, by which he is curing the 
t worst cases of Blindness and Deafness with. 
out instruments or pain, Consultation free, 
i1-lt SO Dover St., Boston. 


A New, Searching, Timely Book Entitled 
‘THE GENESIS AND ETHICS 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 


By Andrew Jackson Davis. 


—_ —_——— 








Treatment of all the delicate and important ques- 
tions involved in Conjugal Love, Isstraightforward, 
unmistakably emphatic, and perfectly explicit and 
plain in every vital particular, Mr. Davis has re- 
cently examined the whole field of Marriage, Paren- 
tage, Disaffection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
is the result; which now comes into the world be- 
cause it is wanted and needed by all women and men, 

Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in handsome cloth, 
75 cents; in full gilt and extra binding, $1.00, Post- 
age free, The Trade supplied on the most liberal 
terms, by COLBY & RICH, 9 Montgomery Place, 
Boston, Maas., or address the “Progressive Publish- 
ing House” of A. J. DAVIS & CO., No, 24 East 
Fourth Street, New York City. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THe EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 fRrattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 
ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 








men who ‘succeed in astonishing the world 
with a spectacle of prodigious animal health” 
and confess that the ‘‘pale and invalid Flor- 
ence Nightingale, worn nearly to death, in 
trying to change the lower orders of the peo- 
ple from animalism to humanity”? is, to him, 
‘a more inspiring spectacle.” 

We could not wish this gentleman and oth- 
ers of his opinion any severer penalty than to 
be linked for life with some ‘‘pale invalid.’ 
His whole philosophy is false. It treats the 
health and happiness of a woman, in itself, as 
a secondary consideration. But it is absolute- 
ly suicidal, for if his views were thoroughly 
carried out, the race would soon become ex- 


tinct for want of inherited vitality. 
H. B. B. 


Musical Cift Books! 
A very acceptable and permanently useful present 
toa musical friend will be one of the following valu- 


able Works for sale at all Music Stores, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, for retail price. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
PIANO AT HOME! 
250 large pages, filled with the best Piano Duets, 


(4-hand pieces), furnishing an unfailing fund of home 
entertainment. 








ORGAN AT HOME, For Reed Organs. 200 
very popular easy pieces. 





Gems of German Song, Vocal, 
Gems of Sacred Song, Vocal. 
Gems of Scottish Song, Vocal, 
Gems of Strauss, Instrumental. 
Wreath of Gems, Vocal. 
Operatic Pearls, Vocal. 

Silver Chord, Vocal. 

Shower of Pearls, Vocal Duets. 
Musical Treasure, Vocal and Instrumental, 
Pianist’s Album, Instrumental. 
Pianoforte Gems, Instrumental. 


All the above splendid collections are uniform in 
style and binding, have 200 to 25) large pages each; 
are filled with the most popular music, and cost in 
Boards each $2.50. In Cloth $3.00. Full gilt $4.00. 


my yt! bound and most interesting books are 
also the Lives of Handel, Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, 
eam, etc., etc. Price from $1.75 to $2.00 per 
volume. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


eo Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 








prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 


will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- | | 


ty to get a first-class house in a 7ery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. = 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on ee. ‘or 
further particulars sddress Box 332 Boston P. O. 

14— 


Opens Octo 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to date their cust 6 with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





Excelsior Do Your Own Printing 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
Portable $9 etc, Larger sizes forlarge week, 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money und increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, pa 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
i nove greet tee - make ey A fost 
atprinting. Send twostamps for fu 
_ "S catalogue presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
Tess©*? KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 
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WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yassed. MAR Wedioaen he Gi ee 
Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago, tf 
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ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1873, we are now prepa’ with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 
Parlor, Chamber, 

Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 
41—12 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY; 
MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT, 


ber ist, and continues twenty weeks. 
Fees—Matriculation $10. Tuition free. Gradua~ 











ion $30. 


N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies. 
For Circular address, Cc. B. PURVIS, M. D., 


a No, 1118 13th Street, Washington, D C, 
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Woman's Gournal. | 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Dec. 12, 1674. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
Business department of the paper, must be addressed | 
to Box 4297, Boston 

- 2 . 

Bubscribers who are in arrears for the WoMAN s 
JOURNAL are earnestly request d to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 

> . 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2. for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibl»s Sewing machine of which the market 
price le go. | 


UNPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
All persons who are still in arrears for the 
Wowan’s Jounnat, are requested to make im- 
mediate payment.  & 








UNPAID PLEDGES. 


All those who owe pledges or subscriptions 
to the New England or Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Associations, are requested to pay the 
same to Samuel E. Sewall, No. 46 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, or to this office, at their 
earliest convenience. L. 8. 


- -_—-—-_— 


PAUPER WIVES. 


There are pauper women in many places 
besides the poor house, who feel as keenly 
the sense of pauperism as they would do if 
they were actually supported by the public 
charity. 

They are not only the women, whose bru- 
tal or drunken husbands spend their own earn- 
ings, and those of the wife also. Nor are they 
those only who, after constant toil and the 
greatest economy, still find themselves short 
of the necessaries of life. 

There is an army of men, who are prosper- 
ous and well-to-do, but their wives never 
know the feeling of independence which pros- 
perity gives. The wives of such men often 
do the work of their families, make butter 
and cheese, wash and iron, and by the help 
of amachine do all the sewing for the house- 
hold; yet they are not supposed to earn any- 
thing, and to them a dollar is a luxury, never 
had except when asked for, and not always 
then. 

There are other women who, by the help of 
one person, all or part of the time, take the 
entire care and labor which their family re- 
quires, yet who own nothing. The husbands 
of such women often have money in the bank, 
stocks which pay large interest, and business 
which makes them independent. They are 
free to go and come, and spend as they please. 
If the care and labor of the wife were paid 
for at its real money value, if it were paid for 
as it would be if it were done by Bridget, the 
wife too would have the means and be free 
to go and come occasionally, and so find the 
relief and comfort which change gives. 

She would be free to spend unquestioned, 
and thus escape the humiliating and depress- 
ing sense of dependence and bondage, which 
sooner or later settles into alienation of feel- 
ing and a divided house. 

It is quite likely that men do not take this 
view of it. Under the old Common Law a wife 
was entitled to ‘'food, clothing and medicine,” 
and it has become customary to give her go 
much, and to suppose she should be satisfied 
with these. 

I knew a woman, many years ago, who in- 
sisted that her husband should pay her one 
dollar a week. She had three children and no 
servant. But that small demand was the 
standing joke among other husbands, who re- 
garded that unfortunate husband, who paid a 
dollar a week to his wife, as really henpecked. 

If a husband, who holds the purse strings, 
tight, from his wife, would put himself for a 
single month in her position, so far as the lim- 
itation in money matters is concerned, he 
would learn a lesson of humiliation and shame, 
of whose bitterness he had before no concep- 
tion. 

The dissatisfaction among wives on this 
one point is wide spread. Men who mean 
to be considered just, or even decent, 
should see to it, that the cause of this dissat- 
isfaction is not allowed to remain as a root of 
bitterness, to poison and spoil all the home 
life. 





| ground Railway, which helped the fugitive 


spent time and money with a generosity equal- | 
ly rare and admirable. Mr. White is one of 
the original abolitionists who, before the war, 
fought the slave power without compromise, | 
and who, in addition to his other railroad en- | 


terprises, was always active in the Under- 


slaves across the Canada line. Such a man 
deserves to be the Governor of New Hampshire, 
because he represents, in his own person, the | 
sterling qualities which reflect luster upon the 
old Granite State. | 
The Republican party of New Hampshire, 
placed itself, last year, upon a platform square- 
ly in favor of Prohibition. But there, as 
here, there seems to be a private determina- 
tion among politicians to make it a dead let- 
ter. There, as here, many Republicans love 
liquor better than their party, and are utter- 
ly opposed to every reform, Woman Suffrage 
included. There, as here, the caucus machin- 
ery has so largely passed into the hands of 
rings of trading politicians that the primary 
meetings no longer fairly express the popular 
And there, as here, the growing public 
Republican 


will. 
disgust has already resulted in 
defeat. 

The Convention was noticeable for several 
features which deserve attention. Quite a 
number of ladies attended, and were cheered 
when they entered the hall. Rev. C. W. 
Nullen of Suncook, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials, reported in favor of 
recognizing all present, the ladies included, as 
delegates. His report was unanimously adopt- 
ed. While the Committee on Nominations 
were out, one of the delegates expressed a de- 
sire to hear from the ladies, and called on Mrs. 
Nathaniel White. 

Mrs. White said that the request was unex- 
pected, and entirely new in the history of po- 
litical Conventions in New Hampshire. She 
thanked the Convention for their courtesy, and 
heartily approved of their object. Women 
were everywhere the greatest sufferers by in- 
temperance, but it was usually by the intem- 
perance of their dearest relatives and con- 
nections, not by theirown. Therefore women 
should be actively enlisted in the political 
work for its suppression. 

The following letters were read before, and 
therefore constitute a part of the proceedings 
of the Prohibition State Convention. 


Portsmouth, Noy, 28, 1874. 

N. Wuite, Esq. Dear Sir: The Prohibitory 
State Convention will meet in Concord on 
Wednesday, Dec. 2, (next week) to nominate 
candidates to be supported by that party in 
the next election. The person whom we have 
supported as our candidate for Governor, for 
the three years past, (Dr. Blackmer,) has re- 
moved from the State, and we are looking for 
the best and most available man to head our 
ticket this spring. Your name occurred to me 
in connection with the matter, and I have 
suggested it to several persons in our own par- 
ty, and also some Republicans. Nearly all 
express themselves favorable, and would re- 
gard it as a strong nomination. 

Now, what I wish to ascertain is, would 
you accept a nomination at the hands of the 
Prohibitory party? lam led to believe that, 
if we do make such a nomination, the chances 
are largely in our favor that the Republican 
party would acquiesce init. An early reply 
is desired. Very truly yeurs, 

A. C. Harpy, Sec. of State Com. 
MR. WHITE'S REPLY, 
Concorp, Nov. 26, 1874. 

A. C. Harpy, Esq., My Dear Sir :—In re- 
ply to your very kind letter, received yester- 
day, in regard to the selection of candidates 
for the coming election, to be supported by 
the Prohibition State organization as Govy- 
ernor, and others, as may be desirable, I 
would say: I have never been desirous to be 
in office of any kind, having always had a 
plenty of business of various kinds, to keep 
my time em occupied, and have at the pres- 
ent time. think we have been ably and 
well represented with practical business men 
for Governors for some time. I don’t think 
they have always taken into account the im- 
portance of a decided stand on moral ques- 
tions against what is termed ‘public opinion.” 
I, for one, think the right will stand the test 
in the end, and have never feared that part. 

Ihave attended your Conventions for the 
last two years, and was well satisfied with 
most of the doings in the Convention. I think 
union in the right gives strength. The great 
thing is to gain confidence, with an honest pur- 
pose, which is sure ultimately to succeed. I 
have been an advocate of temperance since 
my boyhood up to the present time, and if I 
can aidinany way to help the cause I will 





It would help the matter, if every troubled 
wife would frankly tell her husband the 
wrong she suffers. It would at once put an 
end to it, if husbands could be subject to 
the necessity of asking their wives for money, 
with which to attend lectures, conventions, or 
supply their daily needs, and perhaps be ques_ 
tioned, or flatly refused. L. 8. 


—_——— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ENDORSED BY NEW 
HAMPSHIRE PROHIBITIONISTS. 


We congratulate the Prohibitionists of New 
Hampshire upon the progressive attitude as- 
sumed by their State Convention, last week, 
both in the platform they have adopted and 
in their selection of Hon. Nathaniel White, of 
Concord, as their candidate for Governor. 

Mr. White is no office seeker. He has been 
known for many years, as a practical business 
man of sagacity and integrity, who has lifted 
himself from poverty to wealth by hard work 
and sound common sense. Heis, and always 
has been a staunch Republican upon national 
issues. He has been for years a consistent 
friend of Woman Suffrage, of Temperance, 
and of every other philanthropic and reforma- 
tory movement. To aid these reforms he has 


willingly permit my name to be used if desir 
able. 

I have no feeling of ambition, as regards the 
position or emoluments of office. My only 
desire is the promotion and advancement of 
those principles that give sobriety, industry 
and peace to all classes of society, and which 
would secure a higher moral tone in politics. 

I have many friends in both parties, who 
know me to be very decided on this temper- 
ance question, and for which I do not suppose 
they think any the less of me. 

Yours truly, 
NATHANIEL Wuirte. 

After the platform was reported, and 
before his nomination, Mr. White, in re- 
sponse to an invitation to speak, expressed 
his dissent from one of the resolutions, which 
condemned ‘‘any affiliation with other par- 
ties.’ This resolution was afterwards modi- 
fied by striking out the word “any,” thus leay- 
ing the question open. 

But the women delegates were not satisfied 


| wield a direct political influence on public 
j questions. 


in the work, and will gladly welcome the day, 


when she shall be clothed with the power to 


When the candidate for Governor was to be | 
chosen, ballots were handed to each of the la- 
dies, and they cast the first ballots for Gover- 
nor ever given by women in the State of New | 
Hampshire. 

The prominent position of Mr. White, asa 
citizen and as a Republican, makes the fact of 
his nomination and acceptance a matter of 


importance, because he is sure to receive a 
very large vote. If the Republicans, in their 
State Convention next January, should also 
nominate Mr. White, his success would be as- 
sured. If, on the other hand, they nominate 
somebody else, the result will probably be to 
throw the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as a majority of all the votes cast 
for Governor, is needed to elect. 

In any case we rejoice that the Woman Suf- 
fragists of New Hampshire will at length 
have in Mr. White a candidate, upon whom 
they can rally with confidence and enthusi- 
asm. H. B. B. 





SUCCESSFUL SURGERY BY A WOMAN. 


We ask the attention of our readers, this 
week, to a remarkable ear case, which was 
garbled and unfairly told by some Boston news- 
papers, a few months ago. This account 
Dr. Sara FE. Brown wrote and offered to the 
‘Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,” but we 
are told that the editors declined it on ac- 
count of her sex! 

Dr. Brown then sent it to New York, to Dr. 
St. John Roosa, and Dr. H. Knapp; they 
both sent her approving notes regarding it, 
and gladly welcomed it for their Quarterly 
Journal, published and edited in English and 
German by Prof. H. Knapp of New York and 
Prof. S. Moos of Heidelberg, and called ‘‘the 
Archives of Ophthalmotology and Otalogy.”’ 

Several of the foreign Medical and Scien- 
tific Journals have favorably noticed it, and 
we are glad to give some account of it in the 
Woman’s JournaL. It may serve to encour- 
age some other woman to make a special 
study of the diseases of the ear, as this lady 
has done. 

REMOVAL OF TWENTY-EIGHT SMALL GRAVEL 
STONES, WHICH LAY SEVEN YEARS IN BOTH 
EXTERNAL AUDITORY CANALS,—RE- 
COVERY OF THE PATIENT. 

On the 22d of July, 1873, 1 was called to 
see John Smith, of Clinton, Mass., aged six- 
teen, an inmate of the School for Feeble- 
minded Youths, at South Boston, Mass. His 
general health and physical development 
were good, but his hearing was so much im- 
paired that he could not hear his own voice, 
and was consequently losing his speech. Pre- 
vious to the age of nine years his hearing was 
perfectly good; but about that time, while at 
play, he filled both his ears with gravel stones. 
Those found in the outer part of the meatus 
were removed at the time by his mother, but 
those crowded in beyond the junction of the 
cartilaginous with the osseous portion of the 
canal, had remained there undisturbed for sev- 
en years! On examining the left ear, only a 
dark mass, completely closing the narrow 
part of the passage, was visible; but after 
syringing away a thin coating of cerumen the 
obstacle, when touched with a probe, proved, 
by a sharp, grating sound, to be a smooth, flat 
stone, partially embedded in the integument. 
So firmly was this pressed into the canal, that 
it was only after an hour and a half of pa- 
tient work with the probe, and repeated syring- 
ing with warm water, that it was finally loos- 
ened and removed. A little more manipula- 
tion and yringing brought out a small, square 
stone, followed by one of larger size, having 
a very sharp, almost cutting edge. The first 
stone, a diamond-shaped bit of slate, meas- 
ured on the longest surface half an inch, and 
transversely, from point to point, three-eighths 
of an inch, and is one-eighth of an inch thick. 
The second stone, somewhat wedge-shaped, 
measured from point to base one-quarter of 
an inch, and the circumference around the 
largest diameter was three-quarters of an 
inch. 

On the second visit, July 25th, two large 
stones and a piece of anthracite coal were re- 
moved from the right ear, and one small stone 
from the left. The appearance of the right 
ear was much the same as that of the left, 
only the stone blocking the opening presented 
a smooth, convex surface; it was also firmly 
impacted and held by the surrounding integu- 
ment. After many trials it was pushed in- 
ward at the lower edge, and by further ma- 
neeuvering so loosened and changed in posi- 
tion, that at last a well-directed stream of wa- 
ter lodged it where it could be seized by the 
forceps. This stone proved to be of triangu- 
lar form, having one flat surface; its longest 
edge measured one-quarter of an inch, the 
other two edges three-eighths of an inch each; 
thickness, one-quarter of aninch. The irreg- 
ular, cube-shaped piece of coal, with its 
sharp, glistening edges, was two lines over 
one-eighth of an inch thick; was one-quarter 
of an inch on the longest side, and had a cir- 
cumference of seven-eighths of aninch. On 
the three succeeding visits, twenty-four other 
stones were removed, making twenty-eight in 
all—thirteen from the left ear and fifteen 
from the right. Eight of the stones were 
nearly as large as the ones of which the meas- 
urements are given; five of them but a little 
smaller, nine half as large, and but two very 
small ones, and those the size of the head of 
a large pin. Their aggregate weight was for- 
ty-two grains. 

The inner portion. of the external auditory 
meatus of both ears is of larger size than 
usual, and the space between the membrana 
tympani and the narrowest portion of the au- 
ditory canal is disproportionately large; in 





with a platform, which was silent in reference 
to their own right of Suffrage, and Mrs. White 
offered the following explicit resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we recognize in the Woman’s 
Temperance Movement an educating force in 
the community, that we need Woman’s help 














fact, there is a large chamber showing the im- 
pression of some of the stones which have 








lain embedded in it so many years. Both the 
| membranes are whole, and do not appear to 

have been broken, but bear the prints of the 
| edges and points of the gravel, In the right 
| ear the membrane is very concave, and appar- 
' ently much thickened; the epidermis, contin- 


—— 





uous with the canal and covering the external | hold that they are ineligible, and three, Wa). 


surface of the membrane, has, by the low, 
subacute form of inflammation, induced by the 
irritation and pressure, become opaque and 
thickened, save where the points and edges 


of the stones have pressed, and there the | 


membrane is comparatively thin and clear, 
giving it a mottled or spotted appearance. 

On uncovering the membrana tympani, as 
was done on the second visit, it was found so 
stretched and relaxed, that pressing on it with 


the probe caused it to wrinkle in every direc- | 


tion, and at one point the inner wall of the 
tympanic cavity could be touched. Examin- 


ation at the last visit, August 15th, shows that | 


the membrane has contracted, and has con- 
siderable tension; the manubrium may, be 
dimly seen, and the short process of the incus 
indicated. In the left ear the membrane is 
less affected; the handle of the malleus, the 
plexus of blood-vessels, and the cone of light, 
are clearly visible. Near the margin of the 
membrane, in the postcrior-inferior segment, 
a crescent-shaped portion is quite clear and 
thin, and looks as if wholly unharmed; but 
the remainder of the membrane has a marbled 
appearance similar to that of the right ear. 
In the left ear the hearing distance for the 
watch is eleven inches; that of the right six 
inches, while he hears the voice at thirty-two 
feet. Since regaining his hearing his mental 
condition has much improved. ite now Car- 
ries his head erect, and the entire expression 
of his face and person is more manly and in- 
telligent, and his speech also is being rapidly 
restored. Sara E. Brown, M. D., 
43 Milford St., Boston, Dec. 8, 1874. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN BOHEMIA. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat.—Some time 
since, I subscribed for your Journat, for a 
party in Prague, Bohemia, and they wrote of 
itas giving them much pleasure, and said 
that many articles were translated for their 
papers. You will, I suppose, be glad to hear 
that there are many Bohemian women inter- 
ested in just what our women’s clubs advocate ; 
just what your paper helps people to do. They 
not only improve themselves, but help to lift 
others, and help them to elevate by every 
means in their power the humanity about 
them. 

Strange to say, a gentleman was the origi- 
nator, as far as I know anything about it, of 
the whole work. Mr. Vojta Nassrstek came to 
America several years ago; and spent a great 
deal of time in visiting our public institutions, 
and especially all those which were for the 
benefit of women. Returning, he took with 
him all the facts and plans he could gather, 
and gave a series of lectures on the great pub- 
lic institutions of England and America, illus- 
trated by large paintings of buildings, which 
he provided at his own expense. He also com- 
menced the formation of ‘‘Women’s Clubs,” 
and told me that there are now two hundred 
and fifty women connected with the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Damen Clubs,” of Prague, who are labor- 
ing for the benefit of their sex in various 
ways. 

This gentleman has a large library and read- 
ing room containing 12,000 volumes in many 
languages; 600 for and by women, and a large 
file of magazines and papers. Many of them 
are from America. There are also a great 
many pictures, and various articles connected 
with domestic life, prominent among them 
being a family cooking stove, which is quite a 
wonder where a stove is hardly known. 

Two days in the week these rooms are open 
to ladies only, and I was present at one of 
their gatherings, watching with interest their 
movements, as they came in and quietly took 
off their wraps. Then each sought her own 
amusement. One was soon seated at an Amer- 
ican stereopticon enjoying views of Califor- 
nia; another selected a set of magazines and 
tucked herself away in a broad window-seat; 
another took up ‘JJarper’s Monthly ;’ and so 
they sat about, alone, or in groups, no one 
speaking aloud. Towards night, they spent 
an hour in playing and singing, giving for my 
benefit our national hymns, in Bohemian. 

Connected with this work, there is also an 
‘Industrial Museum,” for the public benefit, 
which is constantly increased as opportunity 
offers. Within a year, Mr. Nassrstek’s moth- 
er has died at the age of eighty-five years, 
leaving half of all she possessed to this mu- 
seum. She was undoubtedly a wonderful wo- 
man. Having been born in lowly circumstan- 
ces she struggled long with poverty, but her 
life was full of disinterested labor for human- 
ity, and she has left for herself an enduring 
monument in the hearts of her friends. I will 
take the liberty to enclose a picture of her, 
which may be of some use to you, and will 
give you her son’s address in full, as he is most 
happy to receive visits from Americans, or 
donations for the Museum or Reading-room. 
(Vajta Nassrstek,Betlensky Plaiek u Halanku 
Prague, Bohemia.) Allow me to say, inclos- 
ing,that a few days in Prague are,through the 
kindness and thoughtfulness of Mr. Nassrstek, 
among the pleasantest memories of a tour made 
alone through Germany, about a year ago. 

Miss E. D. Sournwicx. 





Weston, Mass. 





JUDICIAL DECISION IN MAINE. 


Next week we shall publish the answer of 
Judge Dickerson, to the questions put by the 
Governor’s Council to the Justices of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Maine, in regard to 
the eligibility of women to the office of Jus- 
tice of the Peace. 

The Supreme Court of Maine consists of 
eight members; five of that number, Apple- 
ton, Cutting, Danforth, Virgin and Peters, 





ton, Barrows, and Dickerson, hold that they 
are eligible. 

The answers have just been transmitted to 
the Governor and Council. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB OF DANBURYy. 


Epitrors Woman's JouRNaL.—Danbury isa 
small town shut in by hills on all sides, but 
we are alive onthe Woman question. We 
have a club in good working order, composed 
of active intelligent women. 

We read with interest your paper every 
week, and thought it best to let you know of 
our existence. Dr. Sophia Penfield, (a resi- 
dent physician of the place,) is giving a course 
of medical lectures to ladies this winter, which 
are well attended. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
gave us her convincing lecture a few evenings 
ago on the ‘‘Battle of Money,”’ to a crowded 
house. 

I am trying to increase your list of subscrib- 
ers for the coming year. 

Yours fraternally, 

Danbury, Ct., Dec. 9. M. Vv. W. 





A WOMAN PREACHING. IN VERMONT. 


Epitrors JournaLt.—We have engaged the 
services of Rev. Mrs. Tabor (Universalist), 
for every Sabbath through the winter, and I 
consider it quite a step progressive, for here- 
tofore, no “rights for women,”’ or “equality 
for the sexes,”’ has ever met with favor here, 
as you must judge from the small number of 
subscribers to the Journat, (via. I shall solicit 
subscriptions for the Journat by and by. But 
no use just now.) 

By way of explanation I willsay, that Mrs. 
Tabor has been educated for the ministry and 
seems a worthy woman. Before her marriage 
she was settled for two years in Cavendish. 
Since then, she has quietly ‘taken care of the 
babies” until now that they are out of her 
arms, she is launching forth again, as what 
she seems well adapted to be—a religious 
teacher. 

Your valuable paper encourages me, and 
contains much which I couldecho. Full well 
I have known the tyranny of ‘taxation with- 
out representation !’? For years I have stood 
alone, like an old oak. I have sometimes 
thought I would send you ‘a chapter,” but 
have been too busy to get about it. 

Will you please send me extra papers, if you 
notice this item, and oblige 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. H. A. Jones. 

Williamsville, Windham Co., Vt. 





DEFEAT IMPOSSIBLE. 


Eprirors Journat.—It is much to be re- 
gretted that the Michigan Campaign resulted 
in defeat; but we know that our cause is just, 
and believe that this effort of good women 
and good men, for a nobler, grander civiliza- 
tion, is actuated by the Omnipotent Thought, 
whose power moves the masses through means 
of hnman instrumentality. It was this Om- 
nipotent Thought that actuated the Abolition 
movers—which caused the down-fall of slav- 
ery. The work rccomplished in Michigan is 
not lost; but is good seed planted in substan- 
tial soil, from which, in due time, will come 
an abundant harvest. 

The history of mankind shows that great 
social reforms move slowly. As in Nature, 
we must clear away the underbrush before 
the stately trees are felled, and these must be 
disposed of before the ground is ready for 
breaking,—so looking over our field, we must 
admit that the underbrush of vice, superstl- 
tion and ignorance have not yet been removed, 
and this work is comparatively of easy accom- 
plishment compared to that which follows, 
the forest of enlightened, educated men and 
women who array themselves against us. Thé 
powers that be, and the great moneyed pow 
ers which minister to the depraved appetite 
and passions of humanity. Let us work o 
wait; in due time we shall reap if we faint 
not. Yours fraternally, 

Mrs. E. J. Patrick. 

No. 1618 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 





MRS, VAN COTT’S MISFORTUNE. 


Mrs. M. Van Cott, the great revivalist, who 
has done so much for the Church, lately 4? 
plied to the Methodist Bishop of San Fran- 
cisco, for ordination. , 

Says Mrs. Van Cott: ‘During »= 
year, through my labors, I have brougn 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-five a 
sons into the church. weg By not shown 
capacity to fill the position ?” ” 

hCertainly,” — the Bishop, “you ool 

Says Mrs. Van Cott: ‘In order to oe in 
plish these conversions, I have — ae 
one year, 7208 miles. Have I not —_ ato 
capacity to bear fatigue and exposure, for 
renounce temporal comforts, in laboring 
the om i — twee haves” 

**Yes,”’ says the Bishop, “yo — 

Says Mrs. Van Cott: Phan the prosecutr 
of my ministerial work, Ihave wasten, 1 83 
year, 650 letters; and I have atten ~ 99 
religious meetings; and I have preac# {man 
sermons. Could more be asked? Wha 
of you all has done more than this ? : 

“None,” says the Bishop, ‘‘none. 

Says Mrs. Van Cott: “I have spe? 
hours in religious meetings during wo reat 
Has any minister in the land exhibite — iD 
er zeal, and.a more devoted steadfast 
the faith ?” 

“None,” says the Bishop, 
have traveled, and written, and pr 
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preached; and 1735 persons received, through 
-our ministrations, 1 r lis 
io and joyful testimony to your power in 
converting sinners to Christ, and saving souls 
from damnation; but—but—but—but—you 
“7 3 h aused 

T ishop paused. : : 

he mAs '* said Mrs. Van Cott. “Say 
what 1am that should keep me from doing 


the work of my God and Saviour!" ; 

“Said the Bishop: ‘Y ou—you—Mrs. Van 
Si : 

Cott, are a—you are— 


“Oh, go on,” said Mrs. Van Cott. “Do 
not hesitate to tell me what is the terrible 
thing you would name. Goon. What — 
ble crime have I committed, shat should dis- 
qualify me for Christ’s work ? Speak—name 
it—and I will withdraw my supplication. 

Said the Bishop; “I will not ordain you. 


you are a— = 
. “What am 12” said Mrs. Van Cott. ‘Out 


with it. Speak like a man. Name my crime!” 
“Oh!” said the Bishop, ‘‘it’s no crime— 
I suppose, Mrs. Van Cott, but only 


no crime, I § , } 
a terrible misfortune. — ; 
“Qh! name my misfortune, then,” said 


: Cott. “If it is one that debars me 
a ps thread to do the work of my Heaven- 
ly Master, then, indeed, is ita terrible misfor- 
tune; but I willbearit. Name it, and through 
Christ’s help, I will bear it.” ; 

“] will not ordain you,” said the Bishop. 
“You are—you are—God give me strength to 
speak it! Youare—a—Woman.”—Santa Bar- 


bara Index. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Z. P. Grant Banister, a lady widely 
known, died at Mount Rural, Newburyport, 
Dec. 8d., of angina pectoris, at the age of 
eighty years and six months. Before her 
marriage she was eminent as a teacher, and 
her former pupils, found in almost every State 
in the Union, recognize with gratitude and re- 
spect, her power in moulding character as well 
as imparting knowledge; while she, in her 
turn, never forgot anyone who had ever been 
placed under her care. 

Mrs. Banister was a woman of gracious 
and dignified presence, and of marked ad- 
ministrative ability; and her advice was very 
generally sought in the formation and ar- 
rangement of new institutions for women in 
New England or at the West. Her corres- 
pondence was very extensive, and she kept 
herself minutely informed of every new move- 
ment for the true progress of her sex. For 
many years she was President of the Charit- 
able Society and the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in her own town, and officially connected 
with many other public objects; and her ac- 
curacy of information, her good judgment, 
her scope and vivacity of mind gave direction 
to many educational and charitable move- 
ments. 

Her knowledge of the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments was remarkable. 
They were to her a sacred classic, no less en- 
thusiastically than faithfully studied; and 
every fact of philology, history,or topography, 
which bore upon them by way of explanation 
or illustration, was eagerly seized upon, while 
her felicitous quotations from them contribu- 
ted to the glow and freshness which made her 
conversation a power up to the very close of 
her life. Mrs. Banister will be remembered by 
those who knew her, as a woman of unusual 
strength and clearness of mind, whose natural 
giftshad been carefully and conscientiously 
improved, and of great firmness of purpose, 
used consistently for good influence over 
others. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Queen Charlotte, wife of the King of the 
Friendly Islands, is a Methodist class-leader. 


Mrs. Sallie Reid has been re-elected En- 
grossing Clerk of the Arkansas House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Powers, the sculptor, has nearly completed 
his bust of Whittier, and will send it to Bos- 
ton from Rome in January. 


There are three ladies in the class of '75 at 
the Syracuse University, six in the class of 
*76, five in that of °77, and five in that of ’78. 


Ex-Governor William Claflin will sail for 
Europe with his family, early in February, to 
be absent about a year. He will carry with 
him the cordial good wishes of the friends of 
Woman Suffrage. 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation of Providence. disposed of a large por- 
tion of a cheese made at the dairy of the 
Smith Sisters in Glastonbury,Ct., at their regu- 
lar literary meeting on Thursday evening. 

Lamartine says, ‘‘War, very far from being 
the progress of humanity, is only murder in 
mass, which retards it, afflicts it, decimates it, 
dishonors it.” What then becomes of the ar- 
gument ‘Women must not vote because they 
cannot fight!” 

The successful applicants at the recent Har- 
vard “preliminary examinations for women” 
Were Miss Helen Jackson Cabot, Boston; Miss 
Eugenie Homer, Roxbury; Miss Susan Mitch- 
ell Monroe, Cambridge; Miss Harriet Jose- 
Phine Williams, Boston. 

While the supplemental civil rights bill is 
under discussion, which compels hotel keepers 
to entertain men of every race and color, 
Wouldn’t it be well to tack on an amendment 
Compelling landlords to entertain ladies who 


pply for accommodations ?— Grand Rapids 
ost, 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Bigelow died at Genes- 
see Falls, N. Y., a few days since. They were 
each over eighty years of age, had lived togeth- 


into the church, bear liv- 


er as husband and wife, over sixty years, 


raising a family of sixteen children. Both | 


died on the same day, only a few hours apart, 


| of natural causes. and they were buried in the 





same grave. 

Leatherette, a substitute for leather, has 
been recently patented in England. The 
sheets of fibrous pulp, from which the material 
is made, are pressed into real skins of leather, 
the grain of the skin to be imitated being thus 
accurately reproduced. Itis said to be much 
less expensive then genuine leather, and also 
to be stronger. 

Frank Moulton has admitted, through his 
counsel, Messrs. Butler and Fallerton, that he 
has been guilty of a baseless libel against 
Edna Dean Proctor. He has apologised, and 
agreed to pay as “reasonable damages,”’ the 


expenses of suit, amounting to $4375. We | 


regret that this chivalrous gentleman has 
been let off so cheaply. Exit Moulton. 


The foreign-born citizens of Rhode Island 
met at Providence last Thursday to demand 
that the provisions of the State Constitution, 
making distinctions to their prejudice, be 
abolished. We wish they could have had the 
magnanimity and practical good sense to de- 
mand equal rights also for the women of Rhode 
Island, both of native and of foreign birth. 


Brigham Young has ordered all saints over 
sixteen years of age to contribute fifty cents 
per month toward the erection of the new 
Salt Lake Temple. If every person over 
twenty-one, who believes in Woman Suffrage, 
would invest fifty cents per month in sending 
the Woman’s Journat for three months to 
the neighbors who need converting, women 
might vote in many States ere long. 


Queen Victoria gave audience at Windsor 
Castle on the 3d inst. to a deputation of citi- 
zens of France, who presented to Her Majesty 
four volumes of addresses, thanking the peo- 
ple of Great Britain for their services to the 
sick and wounded during the late war. The 
Queen replied that the recognition of such ser- 
vices could not fail to increase the friendly 
and cordial feeling between the two nations. 


The admirable reply of Mrs. Jane G. Swiss- 
helm to Goldwin Smith, which we are reluc- 
tantly obliged to divide, in consequence of its 
unexpected length, and of which we publish 
a part this week, to be followed next week 
by the remainder, proves that logic at least, is 
not limited by sex. Let none of our readers 
fail to peruse this conclusive reply to the fal- 
lacies, which in some quarters pass for argu- 
ments. 


The Greek and Latin monks of Jerusalem 
disputed about who should keep the key of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Whereupon Russia sus 
pended diplomatic relations with Turkey and 
war subsequently ensued. Hence Edward 
Everett remarked with a smile that Russia and 
Turkey went to war, spent millions of treas- 
ure and destroyed thousands of lives, to de- 
cide who should keep the key of the tomb of 
the Prince of Peace. 


The St. Johns (Mich.) Republican says that 
Miss L. A. Ballard, of DeWitt, who is well- 
known to many of the people of Clinion 
County, is about to settle in Chicago for the 
purpose of practicing her profession with R. 
Abbie Underwood, M. D., a graduate of the 
Michigan University Medical School. Miss 
Ballard is a graduate of the same institution, 
and has written interesting ‘‘Notes from Ann 
Arbor”’ for our St. Johns cotemporary. 


A very interesting meeting was held in 
Batchelder’s Hall, Ypsilanti, Mich., on Tues- 
day, Nov. 24, the occasion being the presenta- 
tion to the voters of the third ward of that 
city of a beautiful banner made by the ladies, 
and promised previous to the election to the 
ward giving the largest number of votes for 
Woman Suffrage. Miss Minnie Pierce made 
the presentation speech, which was responded 
to by C. R. Pattison. Prof. Esterbrook, Rev. 
John D. Pierce, Hon. Charles Shier, Rev. Mr. 
Lindall and others also spoke briefly. 


Of the Woman’s Temperance Crusade, the 
Baltimore Gazette says: ‘‘While many rea- 
sonable objections can be urged to the inju- 
dicious manner in which some of the praying 
bands carry on the war, the great fact is pa- 
tent that much good is being effected in arous- 
ing public attention to the evils complained 
of. Although regarded as the weaker sex, 
there is an amount of patient, resistless ener- 
gy in any work undertaken by women that the 
sterner sex might emulate with great benefit. 

“He is a fool who thinks, by force or skill, 

‘To turn the current of a woman’s will.’ ” 

When the Oakham people graded the 
grounds about the new Town Hall, the women 
folks gave the tired workers a dinner after 
the job wasdone. Now will the voters of that 
town show as much good will to the women, 
and see toit that they have a right to the 
Town Hall as the men have? The Sisters 
Smith paid more money to build the Town 
Hall in Glastonbury, Conn., than any man 
in the town; but when these ladies wanted to 
go into the Town Hall as other tax-payers did, 
the men shut them out. Oakham is in Mass- 
achusetts, and the men ought to do better. 


A rescript was sent down from the Supreme 
Court, Thursday, giving a decision in the 
case of Michael E. Sweeny against the Bos- 
ton Five Cents Savings Bank, which was a 





suit to recover a deposit made in the name 
of the wife of the plaintiff, who left her hus- 
band, taking the bank book with her. The 
wife signed the by-laws of the bank, which 


| the question, but she spoke with great earnest- | 


provide that no money shall be paid unless to | 


a person producing the bank book. The 
court holds that the book as between the de- 
fendants and the wife belongs to the latter, 
and that the husband canrot draw the money. 


| Mr. Bowen's testimony in the case of his 
| libel suit against Demas Barnes, puts to rest 
| the story Tilton and others have been telling 
| about Mrs. Bowen's death-bed confession of 


picion on his part of any cause for it, and that 
| during her last hours she was unable to speak, 
| although her mind was clear, and she com- 
municated by signs. This proof of the ground- 
lessness of this story, and its atrocious cruelty, 
will make a strong impression on the public 
mind in respect to the character of Tilton’s 
statements. —Cincinnati Gazette. 


A very dirty man came in to vote in a town- 
ship of Michigan at the late election. Said a 
lady, offering him a ballot, ‘‘] wish you would 
oblige us by voting this ticket.” ‘‘What kind 
of a ticket is that ?’’ said he. ‘*‘Why,” said 
the lady, ‘‘tyou can see yourself.” “But I 
can’t read,’’ he answered. ‘‘Can’t you read 
the ballot you have there in your hand, which 
you are about to vote?” the lady asked. 
No,” said he, ‘‘Ican’tread atall.”’ ‘*Well,’’ 
said the lady, ‘‘this ballot means that you are 
willing to let the women as well as the men 
vote.” ‘Isthatit ?’? hereplied, ‘‘then I don’t 
want it; the women don’t know enough to 
vote.” , 


Brazil, Clay County, Indiana, is in a fever 
of excitement over the practical application 
of the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
regarding colored children in the schools. 
Thirty-five colored children have been ejected 
from the public schools there by order of the 
local trustees, and against the earnest protes- 
tations of the School Superintendent. Many 
of the children cried bitterly when informed 
that they must leave, and begged to be allow- 
ed to remain, but the trustees insisted that 
they must leave, and they were so informed 
by their teachers. The Board of Trustees con- 
sists of three members, one of whom is a 
Democrat and two are Republicans. 


‘Some local politicians, of the District of 
Columbia, who are anxious that Congress shall 
not deprive the citizens of the right of Suf- 
frage, called a meeting of citizens on Monday 
night to effect an organization to further their 
views, but it proved a complete failure—not 
more than fifty persons being in attendance. 
Memorials are extensively circulated and sign- 
ed, asking Congress to govern the District by 
Commissioners, without the elective fran- 
chise.” If only ‘‘local politicians’ in Wash- 
ington City desire to vote, is that a reason for 
disfranchising all men ? If only a few women 
desire to vote, is that a reason for disfranchis- 
ing all women? We pause for a reply. 


Daniel Moseart, the well-known watch in- 
ventor, was last week taken to the Insane Asy- 
lum at Kalamazoo, Mich. He has been for 
years at work on a watch which, without be- 
ing larger than usual, was to show quarter 
seconds, seconds, minutes, hours, days of the 
week, days of the month, and months of the 
year. Every fifth time the watch was opened 
it was to wind itself. He had completed it, 
and had received a large offer from parties in 
New York, for the right to manufacture it. A 
short time ago he took the model apart to fix. 
He was unable to put it together again, some 
part having probably been lost, and his in- 
tense mental application upon the difficulty 
has deranged his mind. Five years ago he 
was Superintendent of the Moseart Watch 
Company, of that city, which was bought out 
by the Rock Island Watch Company of Rock 
Island, Ill. There is something indescribably 
touching in the unconscious self sacrifice of 
the benefactors of society. Genius and mad- 
ness seem often perilously allied. 


The wife of Rev. Mr. Tabor, the resident 
clergyman of the Universalist society in Ber- 
nardston, Mass., preached very acceptably 
to an attentive audience in the afternoon and 
evening of the 22nd ult., at the Universalist 
church. The dignified and commanding pres- 
ence of this lady preacher secured an uncom- 
mon interest on the part of the audience. 
Her fine personal appearance, her easy and 
graceful manner, together with a copious flow 
of chaste and forcible language, gave a charm 
to the occasion. She was peculiarly happy in 
her choice of subject, and the manner in 
which she treated it, this going to prove that 
every particle of created matter in the nat- 
ural world, ‘‘the swelling bud, the humblest 
flower, or the expanded leaf, was a silent 
preacher, showing beyond a doubt, the great- 
ness, the goodness and the love of God, and 
his paternal care of his works, man being 
the favored one of all.’’ Sentiments like 
these must surely meet a warm recognition 
in every heart that hears, especially when en- 
forced by the glowing eloquence of a lady 
preacher in this age of progress. 


The Worcester Spy highly commends Mrs. 
Howe’s lecture entitled “Is polite society po- 
lite ?”? and says: She did not directly answer 





| speech. 


ness of the faults of society, its over estimate 
of money, and its disregard of the golden 
rule. The lecture was entirely free from the 
wit and satire which many of her hearers ex- 
pected, and by the use of which Mrs. Howe | 
might have made so brilliant and effective a 
Her reserve in this way was a strik 


ing example of the Christian politeness which | 


she commended to society, for no one is more | 


| skillful than she is, in the use of the shining 


; | to bring applause. 
| adultery with Beecher, Mr. Bowen testifies | ; ; : ee ee 

: , | Howe set aside with gravity so sweet and sin- | 
| that there was no such confession, and no sus- | 





weapons of wit and irony,weapons which soci- | 
ety dreads,and the brilliant use of which is sure 
This temptation Mrs. | 


cere, that one honored her for the sacrifice, | 
while regretting it for one’s self.” 


“The returns on the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to the Constitution of Michigan 


show nearly 40,000 votes in favor of the | 


amendment and 126,000 against it. The meas- 
ure is defeated by a majority of 86,000, About 
one-quarter of the voters in Michigan, as this 
result shows, favor giving the ballot to Wo- 
man, while about three-quarters are opposed 
to it. Had the vote been taken twenty years 
ago, the probability is that the proportionate 
majority against the proposition would have 
been much larger. There is no doubt that the 
Suffrage Movement in favor of women has 
been making constant progress for years 
past; and, as we think, there is no doubt that 
it will continue this progress. It can afford to 
wait till the public mind of some State, per- 
haps more than one, is ready for the trial; 
and then the question will be put to a practi- 
cal test. The results of that test will contrib- 
ute largely to determine its future. In the 
meantime let the discussion go on and the ar- 
gument on both sides be fully heard. This is 
the way in which the American people settle 
all public questions.”"—N. Y. Zndependent. 


We are exceedingly grieved at the serious 
illness of Jennie Coilins, whose self-sacrificing 
devotion to the advancement of working wo- 
men, is deserving of the highest praise. The 
Boston Gigbe says: “Jennie Collins finds 
friends springing up all about her who will 
carry on her work while she is ill. A com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen, whose atten- 
tion has been called of late to the great and 
good work which she, is doing for respect- 
able and intelligent young girls who are 
out of employment, gathered, last evening, in 
Boffin’s Bower, to organize for active work in 
aid of the proposed fair. The Rev. S. W. 
Bush was elected Chairman of the meeting. 
The Hon. Charles W. Slack stated the object 
of the meeting. He announced that one table 
was already spoken for. A Committee was ap- 
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Count Maximilian Esterhazy married to the 
widow of General Griffin; the present Swedish 
envoy married to a lady of Maryland; and 
Mr. Henry Howard, of the English legation, 
married to a daughter of Mr. George Riggs, of 
Washington, These make up a brilliant list 
of fair American diplomatists, shining now, 


| some of them in foreign courts and some in 


our own capital, Madame De Souza-Lobo 
was a Miss Allen, of New York. —J//arper's 
Weekly. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Littell’s Living Age, after a vigorous career 





of more than thirty years, seems more prosper- 
ous than ever before. It has become, since its 
absorption of Every Satuhday, the only eclectic 
weekly of the country, It is therefore inval- 
uable to American readers as the only fresh 
compilation of a generally inaccessible but in- 
dispensable current literature; generally in- 
accessible, because of its great bulk and cost; 
indispensable, because it embraces the produc- 
tions of the ablest living writers in science, fie- 
tion, poetry, history, biography, politics, the- 
ology, philosophy, criticism and art. 

During the coming year it promises, besides 
the best serial and short stories of the leading 
foreign authors, the usual amount, unap- 
proached by any other periodical, of the most 
important literary and scientific matter of the 
day, from the pens of many of the ablest liv- 
ing contributors to current literature. 

The subscription price is 88a year, which is 
cheap for the amount of reading furnished; 
or for those desiring the cream of both home 
and foreign literature the publishers make a 
still cheaper offer, viz.: to send (postage pre- 
paid on both periodicals) the Living Age and ei- 
ther one of the American $4 monthlies, or 
weeklies, a year for $10.50. With the Living 
Age and one or other of our leading American 





monthilies, a subscriber will, at remarkably 
small cost, be in possession of the best which 
the current literature of the world affords. 

The volume begins January 1, and to new 
subscribers, remitting now, the publishers 
(Littell & Gay, Boston,) offer to send the in- 
tervening number gratis. 


Postnumous works OF L, M. GorrscHaLK; 
composed for the piano-forte. Espadero’s 
Edition. Oliver Ditson& Co., 277 Washing- 
ton St., Boston; New York, C. H. Ditson & 
Co.; Philadelphia, Lee & Walker; Chicago, 
Lyon & Healy. This is the sole edition of 
the posthumous works of Gottschalk. It is 
exact and complete, and of great value. It 
consists of the following pieces: Mazurka 
Rustique, Caprice Polka, Souvenir De Cuba, 
Mazurka, El Cocoyé, Grande Caprice Cubain, 
Celébré Tarantelle de Bravura, 2me Banjo 





pointed to push the work, and given power to 





add to its number, and to subdivide as may 
seem fit. Mrs. A. F., Conant, Mrs. C. W. 
Slack, Miss M. L. Cummings, Mrs. E. Gran- 
ger, Miss A. H. C. Phelps and Mrs. Bumstead 
were appointed. The fair will be held in Bof- 
fin’s Bower, 815 Washington Street, and will 
begin Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 16.” 


The following paragraph from a review of 
Mrs. H. H. Furness’ Concordance to Shaks- 
peare’s Poems in the London Academy for Oct. 
17, is of interest as showing by competent 
authority the successful achievement of wo- 
men in the highest realm of criticism. 


We do not think we exaggerate when we say 
that no two more effective and inestimable 
helps to real Shaksperian criticism exist 
than the volumes for which we are so deeply 
indebted to Mrs. Cowden Clarke and Mrs 
Horace Howard Furness. We welcome the 
newly arrived one with the utmost heartiness. 
It is like the coming of a fresh breeze that 
will never cease to blow, to blow away the 
foolish phantasies that are perpetually issu- 
ing from the brains of ill-informed guess- 
mongers, to blow strength and vigor into all 
criticisms that are genuine births of knowl- 
edge and judgment, and of a sound and health- 
ful nature. We are bound to notice specially 
that it is to two women that we owe these 
treasuries of classified fact. The ordinary 
conception of ‘‘the sex’? may justly be dis- 
turbed by this phenomenon. The masculine 
exploit of Cruden has been equaled by femi- 
nine industry. Why may not a lady Liddell- 
and-Scott, or a Johnsoness, be looked for in 
the process of the ages? ‘The perfecter 
sex,’’ as Milton is pleased to call the male 
kind, may well look to itself; or, more wisely, 
rejoice that fresh workers have come into the 
field. For new lines of Shaksperian study 
are perpetually opening, and fresh help is 
perpetualiy wanted for the exploration of 
them. 


M. De Souza-Lobo, a diplomat of distinc- 
tion, who has represented his Most Faithful 
Majesty of Portugal at Rome and Paris, and 
whose house in Washington has for three 
years past been one of the centers of the pleas- 
antest social life there known, has retiréd to 
make way for the Baron de Santana. M. De 
Souza-Lobo is one of the wise foreign diplo- 
matists, who have fitted themselves for distinc- 
tion in America by marrying an American 
wife. M. Bodisco, of Russia, led the way by 
his marriage years ago with Miss Williams, a 
lovely Georgetown girl of sixteen. Since then 
we have seen the French Count de Sartiges 


(Second), Souvenir de Lima Mazurka, Scher- 
zo Romantique, Chant de Guerre (War Chant), 
Margutrite Grande Valse Brillante, Rayons 
d’ Azur (Shades of Evening), Overture d’Ober- 
on & quatre mains, Le Papillon Duett, Voix 
et Piano, Ave Maria (Vocal). 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Ladies prefer Eureka Machine Twist on ac- 


—- of its superior strength, smoothness and elas- 
ticity. 


True Happiness. 

If we true happiness would know 

We should be kind to friend and foe; 
Those who’ve done wrong we should forgive, 

And show them how they ought to live; 
We should assist them “in their need,” 

By friendly word or kindly deed; 
And seek, in all we do or say, 

To do them good, whene’er we may. 
Thus may the boys to manhood grow, 

Who buy their “Clothes” of George Fenno, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes Complete, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street 





Carpets.—The lowest prices command the trade. 
A small lot Tapestries for $1.00. Also 200 rolls new 
and elegant styles now opening at low prices. In- 

rains, ee to manufacturer's imperfections, for 
$0 cents. wo-plys, 50 cents. Kidderminsters, 75 
cents. Extra Superfines, 90 cents. Three plys cheap. 
500 rolls Oil Cloth, in wide sheets and narrow widths, 
at less than manufacturer's prices. Stair med 
some odd styles, at three-quarters value. Bocki 
and Crumb Cloths, with borders, a few impo 
ones at half value. The above specified lines of 
oods will be found at very much under value, NEW 
SNGLAND CARPET Co., 85 Hanover Street, y wy 
American House, Boston. 9—3t + 


Monstrous Sacrifice in Carpets!—Great 
reduction in prices! Money must be had. 

Stair Carpets, 20 cents per yard. 

All Wool Kidderminsters, 45 cents per yard. 

Hall and Stair Carpets to match, 90 cents—usual 
price $1.25 per Bes 

hy Pieces English Tapestries, $1.00 to $1.25 per 


yard. 
Three-Plys very low. 
Old-Fashioned List Carpets, 55 cents per yard. 
Linen Carpets, 23 cents per yard. 


A Good Window Shade, 35 cents. 
Bay Window Shades, beautiful designs, 50 cents. 
Sheet Oil Cloths, covering the floor in one piece. 75 


cents. 

Floor Oil Cloths and Oil Cloth Rugs for sale at 
less than cost. 

A few Misfit Congets for half the market price. 

Bockings, Rugs, Mats, and everything usually found 
in a first-class Carpet Warehouse, at lower prices 
than any other house in Boston. 

he above goods are all perfect, not damaged. 

PEASLEY & BOND, No. 47 Washington St., Boston. 
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married to Miss Howard, of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; the French Marquis de Montholon 
married to Miss Gratiot, of St. Louis; the 
Dutch Baron van Limburg married to Miss 
Wright, of New Jersey; M. De Berghes, of 
the Belgian legation, married to Miss Macal- 
ester, of Philadelphia; M. Potestad, of the 
Spanish legation, married long ago to the 
charming Miss Chapman, of the same city; 








d Quarterly. — Janvary Numer just 
sg over 100 Paces, 500 ENGRAVINGS, 
descriptions of more than 500 of our best Flowers 


bi ith Directions for Culture, CoLoRED 
poet agen vp meet useful and elegant work of 
the kind in os i — 25 cents for the year. 
Published in English and German. 
WiAddcess, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y- 
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POETRY. 
. ' 
A MAIDEN'S GLANCE. 
BY MRS. CLARA JANETTA DENTON. | 
Onward he came through the village street | 
A «tern, dark look on his «warthy face, | 
A look which told in a language plain, I on the other. 


That within the soul's most sacred place 
Lurked a dwarfed, and warped, and stanted thing 


W wich instead a giant might have been 


Yet what cared he for a giant soul? 
His thoaght« were filled with a hideous hate, 
Which formed dark plans for the morrow's deeds, 
As onward he came and cursed bis fate— 
Cureed his fate that had brought him there, 


To meet men's scornuing, mocking stare, 


To his ears their jeers and laughter came, 
“Ho, ho! rusty jail-bird, whither now’? 


Rumpled your plumage, yet naught we care, 
Come up to the crowd and make your bow, 

And show some moves you daily made, 

When al) your expenses the county paid.” 


He clenched his hands with a purpose wild, 
And stood there «till with a flashing eye, 
When on his ear fell a rustling sound, 
Anda tripping maiden hurried by; 
He met her glance, and it seemed to say: 
“Where is the manhood you've thrown away?" 


Something he saw in that wond'ring look, 
Seeming to ask how a man could be, 
With all of God's love to hold him up, 
So vile, and wretched, and lone as he. 
And the question written so plainly there, 
Through his dark soul rang, with a trumpet’s blare. 


He looked around, they were taunting still, 
But their power to stir his wrath had past, 
A ray of brightness had come to him, 
And wildly he canght and held it fast, 
Till out of the darkness, stumbling and slow, 
It led him at last by its gentle glow. 


And the maiden’? No, she never knew 
The work that her flashing glance had done; 
But far away, in one whitened heart, 
Her mem'ry is blest from sun to sun, 
And I think that her name is wreathed on high, 
With the brighest gems of the radiant sky? 
_-- —<--> - 


THE SILENT PRAYER. 


BY DR, BE. WW. SEAR. 


Rtorms were lowering tn the welkin, and the gray 
clouds thicker grew, 

And the pine trees stood as mourners which the winds 
were sobbing through; 

And that night we gathered closer when we heard 
the east wind blow, 

“Oh, how cold it must be yonder, sleeping out beneath 
the snow!" 





Friends came in, and close around us stood between 
us and the storm, | 

And we wept and leaned against them, with their 
great hearts beating warm. 





Words, how vain! but words they spake not, while 
their thoughts rose warm and clear 

On their silent prayer-wings, upward to the Heaven- 
ly Father near, 

Oh, what tones there are in silence, solemn as the toll 
of bells! 

Tolling through the heart forever, tolling through 
its empty cells; 





Silence over all the playground, hushing childhood’s 
merry glee; 

Silence in the curtained chamber, where the music 
warbled free; 

Silence on the graves out yonder, silence round the 
empty chair; 

But the silence speaketh never like the silence of the 
prayer. 





When some truce from care and sorrow in the arms | 
of sleep we fount, | 
Dreaming dreams of little coffins, and a pale face 
underground, 
Came a glory down the welkin, cleaving darkness 
like a wedge; 
As the sculptor clips the marble, cutting clean along 
the edge, 
So it cut the solid darkness till it touched the ground 
below, 
Where our little May was sleeping underneath the 
winter snow; 
And the glory tipped the pine trees, and I heard the 
southern breeze 
Touch them soft as any fingers ever touched the or- 
gan keys; 
And a low and rythmic murmur through the heart 
this music made: 
“There is spring without the winter where the May- 
flowers never fade.” 
Thrice and four times came the music, like a distant 
traveled song, 
Coming nearer, nearer, nearer, growing clear and 
growing strong; 
First in sweetly plaintive whispers, like a breeze o’er 
asphodels, 
Breaking thence in broad effulgence, like the music 
blown from shells. 
Then it waked me. 
of the night? 
Or the angel softly muffled lest his garments shine 
too bright? 


Was it only some chance vision 


Do not all the highest tokens sent in answer to our 
prayers, 

Come along some curtained passage down the bright 
and heavenly stairs? 

I know nothing. Years have vanished since that 
night of wintry storm, 


When the silent prayer went upward from those | 


great hearts beating warm; 


But the answer soundeth ever o’er the graves beneath done next.”’ 


the snow ,— 


There is spring without the winter where the May- 


flowers always blow. 


———S_—— 


IF WE WOULD. 


Ah, the wrong that might be righted 
If we would but see the way! 

Ah, the pains that might be lightened, 
Every hour and every day; 

If we would but hear the pleadings 
Of the hearts that go astray. 

Let us step outside the stronghold 
Of our selfishness and pride; 

Let us lift our fainting brothers, 
Let us strengthen ere we chide; 

Let us, ere we blame the fallen, 
Hold a light to cheer and guide. 


; 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. | 
a 


BY CELIA BURBRLEIGH. 





The Fairy sat on one side of the table and 
The coal fire glowed cheerily 
footstool in the corner. 
And this was how itcame about. The hol- 
idays were quite over. I had noticed the Sun- 
day before that the evergreens in the church 
were growing shriveled, and that the mottoes 


‘Love one another,’ “The Poor ye have al- 


| 
unto one of the least of these my brethren ye | 


did it unto me,” had been taken down and put | 
away for the next year’s use. The Christmas 
look had faded out of the faces of the men 
and women, and calling on a friend next 
morning, I found the children quarreling | 
about the toys Christmas had brought, quite | 
forgetful of the beautiful story of the Christ- 
child who came into the world to teach people 
to love one another. It was a cold, gray 
morning. As I walked slowly home, I no- 
ticed how completely the clouds shut out ev- 
ery glimpse of the beautiful blue sky; and 
everything looked so dark and cheerless that | 
it hardly seemed the same world on which 
the Christmas sun had shone, and I wondered 
if the dear Heavenly Father did not some- 
times growa little unmindful of his world. 
Suddenly ata turn in the road, I came upon 
the brightest face—the Fairy’s. To be sure, 
I had seen it a great many times before, but 
never when it glowed and beamed as it did 


ways with you,” and, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 





and trowsers, and between 


| dubiously. 





now. Why, it was so full of sunshine that it 
changed the face of the landscape in an in- 
stant, and brought Heaven and the angels so 
near that I could almost hear the rustling of | 
their wings. ‘‘A real fairy,’’ do you ask? 
Yes, a real fairy, in a gray dress and a 
scarlet hood, with a basket in one hand, and 
a bunch of fresh evergreens and scarlet ber- 
ries in the other, while on her left arm—as if 
it were a baby—she carried a bundle almost 
as large as herself. 

“Only a woman,” do you say? Yes, my 
fairy wasa woman; all the fairies I have 
ever known—and I have knowna great many 
—have been either men or women or children. 
But this one was—no, upon second thought, 
I won't try to describe her. Let each one re- 
call the sweetest, brightest, tenderest face he 
has ever known, and imagine that hers was 
like it. I think she sawI was rather dismal 
and out of sorts (fairies see so many things, 
you know, that other people do not perceive) 
for she beamed upon me like the brightest of 
May mornings and said: 

“T am so glad to meet you, forI want some- 
body to go with me and help me carry this 
basket which grows heavier every minute;” 
and she shifted it from one hand to the other, 
taking her bundle on her right arm, and laugh- 
ing in such a merry fashion that a peal of 
bells couldn’t have been more inspiring. 

“You look like a belated Christmas,’’ I 
said, joining in the laugh in spite of myself; 
‘did you lose your way, or oversleep that you 
are two or three weeks behind time? You 
are too late, Lassure you, and may as well 
put by your basket and bundle, evergreens 
and berries till another year.’’ 

“IT may be too late for your Christmas,” 
she said gaily, ‘‘butnotformine. My Christ- 
mas lasts all the yearround. Isn’tit strange,” 

| she added softly, ‘“thow everything is so twist- 
ed in with everything else? You can’t do 
| the simplest thing, hardly, so much as pluck 
a flower, without finding out presently, that 
you are pulling away at the roots of the 
world.” I did not in the least know what she 
meant, but before I had time to ask she con- 
tinued: ‘*There is neither beginning nor end 
toanything. Every good impulse is a golden 
clue, no matter where we get hold of it, it 
will lead us if we will but hold fast and fol- 
low it, up, up to the great White Throne. I 
got hold of the Christmas idea when I was a 
little child, and it has been Christmas with 
me every day from that time to this, and I 
suppose will be as long as I live.” 

“Do tell me about it,” I pleaded. 

**Yes, dear, sometime, but not now, for we 
must hurry along with these things. I heard 
only last night that the Dunovers are in a very 
bad way. The father was injured just before 
Christmas by the falling of a timber, and the 
| poor feeble mother has been unable to do 
anything since September. There are six of 
the little Dunovers, destitute, I suppose, of al- 
mosteverything. Iran round to half a doz- 
en families this morning and got a few things 
together, now we will go and see what is to be 





Fairy dismissed me at the door, however— 
she was very delicate in her dealing with the 
poor—but called an hour after, to say that she 
had found things even worse than she expect- 
ed, and to ask me to spend the evening at her 
room, sewing for the little Dunovers. 

So that is how I came to be seated on one 
side of the round table and the Fairy on the 
other, I, with thimble on finger and darning 


new. Besure, dear, to run all the thin places. 
I will take charge of this regiment of jackets 
will soon 
have the little Dunovers fitted out like a fam- 


us, we 


. tile H »eaoe °? 
| in the grate, and Puss purred cosily from a ily of princesses. 


“And what is in the big bundle?’ I asked 
I liked the company of the Fairy, 
but was not yetimbued with her spirit. 


“That? Oh the contents of that bundle | what is meant by the saying ‘It is more bles- | by pillows ona bed in the corner. 


will make your eyes and heart dance when 
you see them. New cloth to make up for the 
mother, poor thing. She has devoted all the 
little strengthshe had to keeping something 
on the backs of the children, so that she has 
nothing to wear herself. 
the little ones first, for they are out, and 
have to face the weather, while she can at 
least keep warm inbed. Helping to make up 
the new cloth shall be your reward for helping 
me put the old things in order.” 

“But how did you get so much given you?” 
Iasked. ‘Just after the holidays, too, such 
a bad time for charitable work.” 

“*So every one kept telling me, and that is 
what I can’t for the life of me understand. I 
do wish people, especially people who pretend 
to be Christians, really believed in Christ- 
mas.”’ 

“Why Fairy,” Icried in surprise, ‘‘every 
body believes in Christmas.” 


But we mustsee to 


lieves in having Christmas presents, and a 
good dinner, and pudding with plums in it, 
and saying to everybody else ‘I wish you 
a merry Christmas,’ but that is not believing 
in Christmas. Ohdear, no! When I was a 
child I lived in the city, and I well remember 
how eagerly I used to watch the gradual com- 
ing on of Christmas. 

“Can you sew and listen at the same time, 
dear? because if you can’t I must stop talk- 
ing.”’ 

“Oh do go on, Fairy, I promise not to lose 
an instant, listening and. stocking-mending 
were made for each other.”’ 

“T used to notice the first premonitory symp- 
toms, the early buddings of innumerable 
Christmas trees in the shape of beautiful 
things displayed in the shop windows, and 
then the gradual bursting into full flower and 
the whole city transformed into fairy land.” 
The Fairy sighed a little, and though her 
needle flew backward and forward as swiftly 
as ever, something told me that her thoughts 
were in the past, and that between that time, 
and the present stretched a wide, deep river 
of varied experience. Puss stepped demure- 
ly down from the footstool and walked across 
the rug to her mistress. Then she rubbed her 
head against her dress, first on one side then 
on the other, looking up all the while wistful- 
ly into her face. The swift flight of the nee- 
dle was stayed for an instant, while a light 
caress descended on the head of Puss, who, 
conscious, apparently, of having expressed 
her sympathy, and done all that could rea- 
sonably be expected of her, walked sedately 
back, remounted the footstool and sat gazing 
reflectively into the fire. 

‘*How far off those early Christmasses seem, 
spent as they were in a happy home, and 
made delightful by the love of the dearest of 
fathers, and the tenderest of mothers. In 
those days I never dreamed that there was 
too little of the Christmas spirit in the world.” 

Again the Fairy paused, and nothing was 
heard but the monotonous purring of puss in 
the corner, and the brisk ticking of the little 
bronze clock on the mantle, which kept say- 
ing ‘‘be quick, be quick,’’ as if it were run- 
ning arace with time and afraid of being 
beaten. 

“The end of all that beautiful home life 
came so suddenly. Probably you do not re- 
member the bursting of the boiler on the 
steamer Manhattan just as she was leaving 
the wharf in the winter of 18—. It was just 
after the holidays. Father, mother and I 
were going to spend a week with some friends 
in Philadelphia. I was nearly wild with hap- 
piness, and flew from one side of the boat to 
the other, eager to see everything, drinking 
in gladness at every pore. Suddenly the 
world seemed to come to an end with one ter- 
rible crash; light and consciousness went out, 
and there was nothing but a horror of dark- 
ness and a sinking down, down, as it seemed 
to the very center of the world. 

‘*‘When I recovered consciousness, dear, it 
was to find myself an orphan, the dear old 
home broken up, and myself a poor little 
waif, alone in the world. Thenit was I be- 
gan to learn what, sheltered and cared for, I 
might never have learned: that there is too 
little Christmas in the world, and that the 
love which is the soul of Christmas should 
not be left out of three hundred and sixty- 
four days in the year, in order to blaze up 
like a rocket on the three hundred and sixty- 
fifth. The very next Christmas after my dear 
father and mother left me, I spent quite alone. 

An old couple in the country thought they 
would like to adopt me, and I was spending a 





needle in hand, she, rapidly sorting out the 
contents of various bundles, and passing over 
to me the stockings whose waste places were 
to be made good. 

‘“‘Six pairs of new stockings from Dowell 
Brothers,” cried the Fairy gleefully, ‘‘and 





year with them on trial. They were invited 
somewhere to spend the day, and I was left 
| at home to keep house.” 
“You poor littie Fairy!’’ I ejaculated, the 
threads in the little Dunover stocking which I 
| was darning, getting a good deal mixed. 


“Oh no, they don’t, dear; everybody be- | 


] THE FAIRY WHO M ADE CH RISTMAS ! four and four are eight, and four are twelve | “Yes, it seemed dismal at first, because I | 
pairs partly worn, which I picked up about 
town and which you are to make as good as 


could not help going back to those happy 
' Christmas times at home, that could never 
come any more. I know I crieda little, and 
then I took down the Bible that my dear moth- 
er gave me, and the first words that my eyes 
| rested upon as I opened it, were, ‘As one 
whom his mother comforteth will I comfort 
| you.’ Then I turned to the gospels, and read 
| the story of that beautiful life that was spent 
| for others, and comprehended just alittle of 


sed to give than to receive.’ That was the 

time, dear, when I got hold of the Christmas 
| idea, and it has been steadily growing upon 
| me from that time to this. 
| “What, is that the last of the stockings ? 
| You area needlewoman after my own heart. 
| Now if you will go over the button-holes in 

that jacket, and see that the buttons are all 
| right, I will put a new pocket in these trow- 
| sers and that finishes the lot. 

‘*When I establish my Church of the Cheer- 
ful Workers you shall be first deaconess. Its 
mission will be to make Christmas all the 
year round.” —Laws of Life. 





LITTLE CLYDE’S THANKSGIVING, 


BY COUSIN LILY. 








Clyde Winthrop was hard to please. He 
had come from school like a small whirlwind 
into the parlor where his mother and sister 

were standing with their things on, prepared 
| for an afternoon walk, had thrown down his 
books, declared chat his teacher was ‘‘a hate- 
ful old thing,”’ and he wished he need go there 
to school no more, and ha finally gone down 
to the cook to get a piece of cake. 

“Tell him he must take bread and butter, 
Maggie,” said Mrs. Winthrop; ‘‘for there is 
only just cake enough for tea.”’ 

Maggie called Clyde and told him so, at 
which he murmured and muttered more than 
ever. Presently the two ladies, who were 
standing by the window buttoning their gloves, 
saw the little boy emerge from the basement 
area with a large piece of bread in his hand, 
of which he took a bite or two, and then, 
throwing it away with a gesture of disgust, 
run down the street. The bread fell into the 
gutter and lay there. 

“Oh, mamma,”’ exclaimed Maggie, ‘‘what a 
naughty boy Clyde is getting to be! I do 
wish you would try tocontrol him. He ought 
to be made to come back and eat that bread 
he threw away.” 

Her mother sighed. She was one of the 
mothers who let their little boys do very much 
as they please, hoping that somehow they will 
grow into the right kind of men, whether they 
are nice boys or not. Clyde was a great 
trouble to her, but she hardly knew how to 
help him to behave better. Presently Maggie 
spoke again, this time with a tone of horror. 

‘Look there!” shesaid. The next moment 
she was out of the room, and, flying down the 
long hall and shutting the front door, was 
presently in the street, her mother standing in 
au attitude of bewilderment gazing after her. 

Maggie Winthrop had seen this: A young 
man, tall, pale and decently dressed, who had 
passed just as Clyde threw the bread away. 
He had gone on a few steps, paused irresolute- 
ly, then returning, had made a swift, hungry 
movement to the bread, as if he could not help 
himself, picked it up, brushed off the dirt, and 
had begun voraciously to eat it. 

Quick as Maggie had been, he had turned 
the corner before she reached the door; but 
she caught a glimpse of his coat-tail and fol- 
lowed it. At the corner stood Clyde. She 
took his hand with a decided hold, and say- 
ing ‘‘Come,”’ they both rushed after the man. 

It was rushing indeed, for he walked fast. 
Threading their way in and out of crowds, 
getting into narrower streets, turning corners, 
always keeping him in sight, coming by de- 
grees into places where neither Clyde nor Mag- 
gie had ever been before, they followed their 
man; the boy, though he did not know the 
object of the pursuit, becoming quite animat- 
ed and anxious about it. Finally they came 
up with him, just as he reached and stopped 
at the door of a tenement house in what Mag- 
gie thought a horrible place. The street was 
hardly more than an alley, and it was dingy, 
dark and dirty. Barefooted children ran to 
and fro, a dead rat lay on the pavement, 
squalid-looking women carried puny babies 
under their shawls. Clyde clung close to his 
sister. He did not like it here. 

Maggie touched the young man on the arm. 
He turned, and, seeing a lady, lifted his hat, 
and with a look as if slightly surprised, await- 
ed her words. She, for her part, was embar- 
rassed. She said, however, in a straightfor- 
ward way: 

“I beg your pardon for following you, but 
I saw you pick upa piece of bread in the 
street, and I thought you might be in trouble. 
Won't you let me give you something to pro- 
cure a meal ?’’ 

“Thank you,”’ said the young man, blush- 
ing like a girl, “I have had enough for to- 
day.” 

Maggie said no more, but Clyde now spoke: 

“‘Haven’t you any folks? To-morrow is 
Thanksgiving. Do you live here in this aw- 
ful old hole ?” 

“Clyde!” exclaimed Maggie. 








——, 





“I don’t know,’ said the young man. 
, “though I am proud for myself, that I have 
any right to be proud when my sister and 
brother are starving. If you will come in with 
| me, ma’am, perhaps you willhelp them. But 
I sold one of my books this afternoon, and that 
will get their supper and breakfast.”’ 
He led the way upstairs to a room on the 
second floor. <A girl about Maggie's age was 
sitting there sewing on coarse shirts, and 
boy no older than Clyde was lying propped up 
Things 
| were clean, what there was of them, but a 
| barer, more forlorn place neither of the two 
| had ever been in before. 

“IT sold my Latin dictionary, Louise,” saiq 
the young man, affectionately, to his sister, 
‘‘and now I'll go get you something to eat,” 

While he was gone, Maggie talked to the 
young lady, for so she was in appearance and 
manner, for all her poverty. She heard the 
story of their destitution; how they had once 
been better off, and James had been a student 
of law in Canada, whence they came; how 
misfortune had followed them, and now their 
only certain support came from the pittance 
she received for her sewing. Maggie emptied 
into her hand all the money she had—made 
her take it, for she needed persuasion. Pres- 
ently the brother returned, and Clyde's eyes 
grew large with astonishment as he saw how 
eagerly the sick boy devoured dry bread. 
There was only a handful of fire in the stove, 
and, notwithstanding his overcoat, Clyde felt 
chilly. 

“T think I can help you,” said Maggie. “I 
will see to-morrow,” she said, as she wrote 
down name and number on a card. 

When she and Clyde reached home again, 
they found that their mother had been out on 
her errands, and had returned some time be- 
fore. She heard their story with interest, and 
at once prepared to send materials for a 
Thanksgiving dinner tothe Thompsons. Her 
benevolence did not expend itself there, how- 
ever. She found work for Miss Thompson at 
paying rates among her friends, and persuaded 
her husband to finda clerkship for the brother. 

Most of this story, dear children, is perfect- 
ly true. I have called it ‘‘Clyde’s Thanksgiv- 
ing,’’ because Clyde, after that, never dared 
to throw a piece of bread away. He remem- 
bered how glad some famished boy would be 
to get it, and he learned from the scene of that 
afternoon how to be grateful to Him to whom 
we pray, “Our Father, give us this day our 
daily bread.’’—The Christian at Work. 








THAT MISERABLE BREAD. 


Good wheat bread is said to be the staff of 
life, which is as emphatically true as the say- 
ing that poor bread, sour bread, soggy bread 
and bread of any other quality in which the el- 
ement of ‘‘good’’ does not preponderate is one 
of death’s surely fatal weapons. Sour and un- 
healthy bread of any sort sends to premature 
graves more victims who have dragged out a 
miserable existence than war, pestilence and 
famine. We can look to the days of boyhood, 
to the period of youth, early manhood and ma- 
turity and call up immense numbers of friends 
and associates who sickened from no other 
cause than the slowly operating and fatal in- 
fluence of unwholesome bread, and who died 
for want of good bread. Untold numbers of 
our most estimable citizens scarcely know 
what good bread is, and a much larger num- 
ber still who esteem themselves as makers of 
good bread never have known how to make 
good bread, even when they are supplied with 
the best of flour. 

Wife and the writer once went to visit a dis- 
tinguished author and authoress, his wife, 
who had written a book on domestic economy: 
Notwithstanding all the excellences of the 
book it lacked the simple direction to enable 
one to make good bread. This authoress su- 
pervised her own domestic affairs and always 
made her own bread, which her friends and 
neighbors averred was always sour. When 
we paid them a visit the bread was so unwhole- 
some that it was exceedingly difficult to eat 4 
small piece. Soon after we commenced keep- 
ing house, a lady cousin, who was noted for 
making soggy and sour bread, reproved wife 
for “fussing so much with her doygh.” She 
averred that she ‘‘couldn’t afford to spend 80 
much time fussing with the dough. She work- 
ed at her dough only when no other duties bd 
quired her attention.” We were wont to visit 
them periodically for twenty years, and we 
were always treated with that same sour, md 
gy and unwholesome bread. Those friends 
were laid in their graves long, long 48° 
They were built to live a hundred years, a 
had it not been for this insidious influence © 
bad bread they might have been alive to day. 
If the flour is of prime quality, ware 
will depend on manipulation and managemé® 
For thirty years past wife has made our 0 ‘. 
bread, and during all that period not 4 ~ 
loaf of poor bread has been produced. Pe 
servant cook will take flour of the ape’ 
brand and produce bread that will give ag 
ligator the dyspepsia. Wife will take . 
same sort of flour, the same domestic ase 
ances, and bring out tie beautiful, eo 
snowy white and spongy wheaten loaf W 
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as can be found in the market. These facts folly for her to waste her str; ngth in ¢ ursing of women keenly enlisted the attention and Wo glances make on vo Wo looks make 


evel; good rich ‘oil; keeps 2 cows and 
: ’ ‘sigh: fi Sighs make > wa ; three ore ee . s with 
to prove that certain stereotyped practices | the fate that made her “only a woman.,’’ one sigh; four ighs make one waltz; three horse; some choice fruit; 1} story how i 
£o to - . 


sympathy of at least one leader of the first waltzes make one palpitation; two palpita roums, painted white with greeu blinds, granite un- 
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quality, for human food. demand her rights, and take them. It ay It is difficult to tell at just what Particular tention; two attentions make one fool (some. built for #2000. Was buite te 4 carpenter for his own 
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and dough until he can produce bread exercise of all her rights and privileges, | splendid pictures, we watched the boats be- women who are never Willing to acknow ledge | Sha shop. High, healthy location, tine view: 1} acres 
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A ‘ sion, in relation to female physic ians, and | against the soft, pale, blue sky, so inspire ; 
After reading with much interest, in the | what their proper title should be. Why | the poet and the painter. happened that, five or SIX Years after, she had 
JOURNAL, the report of the proceed. should they be called doctresses? What mat- 44s We approached the broad and beautiful | tO prosecute a servant who had stolen some 
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. a , *C . , ses sion- | bridge, thinking how the noise and battle in J ’ ‘ 
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ie STOCK TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 
LIBRA iy, ete. One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; wi cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; astures are somewhat rough ; 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 h 
in summer; some fruit; water jg Supplied to the va- 
tious buildings by aqueduct; fine now 2-stor house 
of 13 rooms and ath-room, with L, high stuc ded—10 


“what is, must always be,” that women them- 
selves were among the most earnest in denounc- 
ing those who were trying to help them, call- 
' ing them fanatics, promulgators of dangerous 
doctrines, who would turn the world upside 
' down if they could, 
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WAKULLA SPRING. | 





The Wakulla Spring lies about 16 miles 
To visit it cost 


| 


from Talahassce in Florida 
us, for the round trip, a party of six, for car- | 
riage hire, $10, for boat hire with guide, $3, 
total, $1%. 

Within two miles of the Spring the whole 
face of the country changes. A mech black 
soil takes the place of the white sand, which 


| 


bears such a striking resemblance to deep sea | 
bottom, and the 
limestone, tell the geologist that “‘its dip is | 
abruptly towards the south west, extending | 


occasionally outcrops of 


perhaps, beneath the waters of the Gulf, and 
outcropping again on the coast of Mexico.” | 
The pine timber gives place to enormous wa- 

ter and oaks, 
and bay trees, hoary cedars and cypresses, 


live magnificent magnolia 
tangled and twisted, with vines of the size of 
a man’s wrist. 

We drove through such groves as had never 
visited even our northern dreams, and stood 
by this incomparable spring, the head waters 
of Wakulla River. 
ored individual who had married the spring, 
or the woman who owned the spring, made 


Presently the clay-col- 


his appearance, and furnished us with a flat 
bottomed boat, and a boatman who possessed 
the humor and patience of his much-enduring 
race. It was the 20th of April, and such a 
day as only April can furnish, even in Florida; 
we had waited ten days since the last rain, be- 
cause the unique beauty of the spring depends 
entirely on the clearness of the water and 
brightness of the sunlight. At first one gets 
very little idea of its marvelous depth, as the 
boatman paddles carefully along the edge, 
letting the wonders gradually unfold. Con-* 
trary to all precedent, one is told to look 
down, instead of around, and as we neared 
the middle of the half-mile expanse, perfect 
silence fell on the party; there were no words 
adequate to the scene. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances, the water beneath is as clear as 
the atmosphere above, and one has the strange 
feeling of being suspended in the air. It 
took steady nerves to stand upright, even ina 
flat bottomed boat. 

We had provided ourselves with various 
small articles, such as shells, bits of tin, small 
coins, and bouquets, to throw overboard. We 
saw each,after whirling and eddying down, sur- 
rounded by a rainbow halo, lying on the bot- 
tom, 130 feet below us, almost as plainly 
as when held in the hand. There is one 
dark spot near the center of the spring, in 
which with a line 300 feet in length we found 
no bottom. 

The spring literally swarms with fish. An 
old alligator, the evil genius of the place, 
which our sable friend told us had lived down 
inthe southwest corner of the spring, ever 
since he could remember, rolled his log-like 
carcass to the surface, took one look at us 
out of his potato bal! of an eye, then either 
entirely satisfied, or totally dissatisfied with 
our appearance, sank to rise no more, although 
we barked like all the dogs that never were 
heard, to call him back. Enormous tusks of the 
mastadon were drawn up from the bed of 
the spring, a few years ago, and carried away 
to enrich some Northern museum. 

Although some springs in Florida rise and 
fall like rivers, the tides have no effect on 
Wakulla, which probably flows ‘‘through some 
fissure of the earth, from higher points of al- 
titude, far beyond the limits of the State.” 
The bottom 1s here and there tufted with a 
green carpet of moss, but a greater portion of 
the enormous basin seems encrusted with a 
silvery deposit, the sheen of which is visible 
at all points on the surface, and which is, no 
doubt, tosome extent, the secret of its surpris- 
ing transparency. We seemed to be floating 
above some enchanted world, some beautiful 
paradise, of which the liveliest Eastern fancy 
never dreamed, as we gazed down into the 
lovely ravines, picturesque valleys, and de- 
lightful grottoes; beneath ledges of rock that 
seem suspended in mid-air, and caverns that 
appear glittering with gems. No small part 
of the pleasure is to watch the shadow of the 
boat, as it steals about, far down in the bright 
waters, like some dark phantom from another 
world. 

The character of the rock, which is of blue- 
ish marine limestone, explains its extraordina- 
ry clearness; but there is a filtration going on 

in the channels through which the water 
emerges, which frees it from all impurities. 
There is no medicinal virtue in the water, 
but it is very light; its density being but 980, 
that of common water being 1000. This, 
more than anything else, may be taken as the 
cause of its transparency. 

As we were perfectly oblivious to all ob- 
jects save those beneath us, our attention was 
called by our watchful guide to the presence 
of another boat on the spring. We recogniz- 
ed, at a glance, a party of friends who were 
to come up the Wakulla River to join us, ap- 
parently descending through the air. We 
hailed the party. No reply! We were 
annoyed, until our dusky guardian told us 
to ‘‘waita bit,’’ as they were beyond hail; 
on they came and we received them with wild 
gesticulations and shouts of delight. But 
when, after floating side by side for hours 
over this magical mirror, they noiselessly left 
us, we were so elevated and soothed by the 
scene that it was in perfect silence we saw 











| from 


them disappear, the heavens apparently re- 


| ceiving them out of our sight. 


As we took our last glance of those banks of 
bloom, cloudless skies, and placid waters, we 
almost queried if that land 


“Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never withering flowers.” 


could indeed be fairer than the margin of Wa- 
APRIL. 


—--—-— — 


kulla Spring ? 


GOLDWIN SMITH ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


BY MKS. JANE G, 


Professor Goldwin Smith, in an article cop- 
ied into the Popular Science Monthly for August, 
with 
alarm against the proposed extension, in Eng- 
land, of the Suffrage to spinsters who are heads 
of families. He says: ‘“The very foundations 


of society are touched when party tampers 
, 


SWISSHELM. 


Macmillan'’s Magazine, protests 


with the relatlons of the sexes.’ 

Well, is there any good reason why the foun- 
dations of society should not be touched ? 
Are they not touched every moment of time ? 
If not, how does society rest upon them ? 
Again, in what condition must be that foun- 
dation, to which a touch might bring catas- 
trophe? Professor Smith would not certainly 
argue that anything so frail could possibly be 
the work of the Architect of the universe; he 
does not hint that they are so, for the relations 
to which he refers are those established by 
human law; then why begin an argument, on 
s0 grave a subject, with a sneer at party ? 

Does not the dominant party, in every age 
and nation, make the laws of its time and 
country ? Have not all the triumphs of right 
over might been won by that party which has 
espoused her cause ? Was it not the party of 
the Nazarene which triumphed over Paganism 
in ancient Rome? In successive ages did not 
that same party, every time headed by a wo- 
man, establish Christianity in every country 
of Europe? It was the party of progress 
which placed Lady Jane Grey on the throne 
of England; and, though it abandoned her in 
the hour of deadly peril, we must acknowledge 
that it was composed of sterling stuff, and em- 
braced many of the best men England has 
produced, The party of Luther emancipated 
millions from a spiritual despotism. The 
Whig party delivered Great Britain from an 
absolute monarchy and laid the foundations 
of the American Republic. The Republican 
party abolished slavery in the United States; 
and no great increase in knowledge or freedom 
has ever come to any people except through 
party effort. Then why should a philosopher 
and the Science Monthly sneer at party ? Will 
the party of science cast obloquy upon itself ? 

If the world moves forward by the success 
of party, are we to assume that any party in 
any age is authorized to forestall those of all 
time to come,in laying foundations for society? 
It was the foundations of society which were 
razed and rebuilt in every instance of change 
above cited. A party in old Rome laid foun- 
dations in a husband’s power of life and death 
over his wife, and a party in England changed 
these foundations, when it enacted that a wo- 
man should not be punished for any crime 
committed in presence of her liege lord, ‘‘be- 
cause, being altogether subject to the will of 
her husband, she has no will of her own.” 
Another party changed that foundation by 
holding the wife amenable to law, and estab- 
lishing her right to be hanged. Now what 
would happen, if a party of to-day should per- 
mit old maids to say on what terms they shall 
grace a gallows ? 

“Oh,” says our philosopher, “this is the 
crow-bar by which the next barrier will speed- 
ily be forced, Marriage itself, as it raises the 
position of Woman in the eyes of all but the 
very radical section of the Woman’s Rights 
party, could hardly be treated as politically 
penal,”’ 

Why not “politically penal?” It is now 
and long has been, financially penal; why not 
make it politically so? The party which laid 
the foundations which Professor Smith guards 
so nervously, enacted that marriage deprived 
a woman of her right to acquire or hold prop- 
erty. England has maintained that position 
for centuries, and what shall hinder her enact- 
ing and maintaining that marriage shall de- 
prive a woman of her natural right of fran- 
chise as well as of the more important rights, 
viz., the use of her own hands and the custody 
of her own children? A spinster has a right 
to all she can earn and to the society of all the 
children she may bear. Englishmen make 
marriage penal by causing it to deprive her of 
these rights. As the greater includes the less, 
as the right to acquire property and caress 
children are more important than that of Suf- 
frage, except as it would ensure these, and as 
marriage is penal in depriving women of the 
two former, why not add the latter right to 
its formidable array of penalties ? 

But ‘‘marriage raises the position of Wo- 
man in the eyes of all but the radical section 
of the Woman’s Rights party.” Here we 
need a definition, as we should be likely to 
quarrel about words. If by “marriage,” Pro- 
fessor Smith means any one of the cunningly- 
devised systems of slavery which men have 
contrived and labeled marriage in Christian 
lands, he is mistaken in supposing that any 
section of the Woman’s Rights party regards 
it as raising the position of Woman. In say- 
age tribes, where all women are the lawful 
prey of any man who has the power to catch 











| and hold them, a woman’s position is raised 
to comparative security by having a husband, 
alias master, who has an interest in protecting 


| her; and, in some civilized countries, like 


| England, where men have monopolized all re- | 


munerative employments, and use their brute 

force to thrust women out of seats in public 

places, a woman is more secure for having a 

provider and protector, and security brings 
|wespectability; but God's design in marriage 
| was not toraise Woman. The couple He mar- 
| ried when He set this human machinery in mo- 

tion, were equal in personal, property and po- 
litical rights and remained so, Grant that 
| Eden is a fable, and yet it appeals to the con- 
| sciousness of the race as a poetic inspiration, 
|embodying the highest ideal of marriage. 
Woman, as Man’s inferior in physical strength 
| and his superior in moral perception, is simply 

his other half, and is no more raised by being 
| joined to him in marriage than he is by being 
joined to her. They are the complement of 
each other, and we may as well talk of oxygen 
being raised by being joined to hydrogen in 
forming water, as of Woman being raised by 
taking the position for which she was designed. 
Such a view of marriage is not what was to 
have been expected of Goldwin Smith, as it is 
not that of the highest order of mind. To this, 
virgin motherhood is ideal womanhood; and 
the sons of virgins have ever been considered 
as demigods, while pagan and Christian alike 
have regarded virginity as an essential quali- 
fication in those women, anointed to hold spe- 
cial communion with the Divine. Paul even 
| teaches that a woman descends to a lower 
| plane by marrying, as the unmarried seek to 
please God, while the married seek to please 


their husbands, 

In our Southern States, all but a few radi- 
cals used to hold that slavery raised the posi- 
tion of the negro. In the eyes of a Southern 
philosopher a negro was, ten years ago, what 
a woman seems to be in Goldwin Smith's es- 
timation, 7. ¢., a stray animal looking for a 
master; for a superior intelligence to relieve 
her of lier natural right to the use of her own 
powers, and give her, in exchange, such shel- 
ter, food, clothing and care in sickness as 
might suit his whim. But this interpretation 
of Mr. Smith’s words may do him injustice. 
Being an Englishman of the higher type, the 
marriage of which he speaks may be the high 
type English marriage, /. e., that which binds 
her kings and queens, in which the latter are 
not required to resign their legal individuality 
and do not become femme coverts. ‘To an Eng- 
lish queen, marriage is not financially penal, 
and the tie which binds her to her husband is 
so nearly like that in the old Eden covenant of 
matrimony, that if this be the marriage of 
which he speaks, he, as an Englishman, may 
point to it without blushing, as becomes all 
men to do when alluding to the slave law 
dubbed ‘‘marriage,’’ in most Christian as well 
as pagan lands. Assuming that the enfran- 
chisement of Woman will not, if begun, stop 
with spinsters, Mr. Smith says: 

**An act conferring the Suffrage on married 
women would probably be the most momen- 
tous step that could be taken by any Legisla- 
ture, since it would declare the family no long- 
er a political unit, and for the first time au- 
thorize a wife and make it, in certain cases, 
her duty as a citizen to act publicly in opposi- 
tion to her husband.”’ 

One needs to lovk again and recall the many 
proofs of the reliability of the Monthly, to feel 
that Goldwin Smith wrote or could have writ- 
ten this sentence: ‘political unit,” a wife 
“for the first time” authorized to do her “‘duty 
as a citizen.” To say nothing of the sons who 
may be voters, where is the political unity of 
any family, except in cases of actual agree- 
ment in sentiment, of all the members? For 
an intelligent Englishman to make such a state- 
ment, is to add one more to the hosts of wit- 
nesses, who have come forward to testify to the 
blinding influence of a little brief authority and 
of all caste distinctions. Maria St. Clair show- 
ed no more persistent obtuseness to the wants 
and just claims of her maid, than does Gold- 
win Smith to the claims of that caste on which 
he has been accustomed to look down from a 
sublime hight of fancied superiority. The dis- 
tance which, to his vision, seems to intervene 
between himself and a woman, blots out his 
view not only of her rights but of the rights 
of the State in its claims upon her. 

Even in that Anglo-Saxon effort to make a 
political unit of the family, by holding the hus- 
band responsible for crimes committed by the 
wife in his presence, the right of the State to 
her services and obedience, was never wholly 
relinquished, and the duty of a woman to serve 
the State by acting against her husband, ei- 
ther publicly or privately, has never been se- 
riously questioned in England. A woman, who 
should know that her husband was about to 
commit a crime against the State and should 
not act against him by giving warning, in case 
all other means of prevention failed, would be 
held as an accomplice and punished as such. 
|. The State does not deal with the family asa 
political unit, foreach member of it owes al- 
legiance to the sovereign. The church does 
not deal with it as a political unit, for of each 
member it requires both civil and religious du- 
ties. Christ does not deal with it asa unit, for 
all his commands are addressed to individuals, 
The only definition, which could redeem Mr. 
Smith’s statement from absurdity, is one mak- 
ing the use of the Suffrage, the only political 
act of a man’s life; but this he would assured- 











tly disclaim, since in England Church and 
State are so united that receiving the commun- 
| ion is, or has lately been, a qualification for 
holding office. Most of the political questions 
which arise in that country have a more or less 
direct bearing on the church, and who fails to 
recognize a wife’s duty to act publicly, in op- 
position to her husband, by adhering to the 
| national formulas, while her husband may be 
| laboring for disestablishment ? 

When women of Scotland signed ‘‘The Sol- 
|emn League and Covenant,” in common with 
King and Parliament, the powers that then 
were, did certainly authorize and urge them to 
act publicly in opposition to their husbands, 
and the same is true of the triumphant party 
in every great political struggle through which 
any nation, now Christian, has passed within 
the last one thousand years. Reformers have, 
asa rule, welcomed women to their ranks, 
coming with or without the consent of hus- 
bands, and so have authorized them to act pub- 
licly in opposition. The Archbishops of Spain 
authorized Isabella to act publicly in opposi- 
tion to her husband, when they decided, against 
his claim, that the exclusive sovereignty of 
Castile belonged to her. Moreover, God and 
all enlightened public sentiment, including 
that of Goldwin Smith himself, authorize and 
enjoin every wife to act publicly in opposition 
to her husband whenever the husband acts 
amiss. Itis everyone’s duty to do right, at 
all times and in all places, and doing this, nec- 
essarily involves opposition to all wrong do- 
ing and wrong doers. 

But the alarm which has involved a good 
and wise man in the mazes of this weak argu- 
ment is caused by the prospect of women hold- 
ing offices which they are incompetent to fill. 
He continues thus: 


‘*With the right of electing must ultimately 
go the right of being elected.” 

Why? Naturalized citizens elect the Pres- 
ident of the United States, but they cannot be 
elected to that office. Men under thirty years 
of age elect senators and cannot be elected. 
What can hinder a people’s attaching other 
qualifications to the right of office holding, 
than those required of simple electors? He 
follows the last sentence up with a stunning 
blow, to wit, namely: 

‘*The contempt with which the candidature 
of Mrs. Victoria Woodhull for the presidency, 
was received by seme of the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage in America, only showed that 
they had not considered the consequences of 
their own principles. Surely she who gives 
the mandate is competent herself to carry it.” 


Mr. Smith must have been in a hurry when 
he permitted that bit of loose-ended logic to go 
to press under his signature. Suppose we re- 
ply that the contempt with which the candi- 
dature of Mr. George Francis Train for the 
presidency was received by some of the advo- 
cates of male Suffrage in America, only show- 
ed that they had not considered the conse- 
quences of their principles? Surely, he who 
gives the mandate is competent himself to car- 
ry it! Mr. Smith probably knows that even 
if women were eligible to the presidency they 
could not all be President, and most of his 
friends will be surprised to learn that, of all 
the women in this country, he regards Mrs. 
Woodhull as the best female representative of 
its people. Several pages following this ad- 
mission are occupied with prophetic horrors 
likely to come when women vote, and a criti- 
cism of John Stuart Mill’s account of past 
ages. Then the writer returns to the present, 
sorrowfully considering the case of those wo- 
men “‘left without an object in life,” who “try 
to open for themselves some new career,” but 
he seems not to have decided whether it is best 
they should meet famine quietly or risk bring- 
ing it upon the men with whom they seek 
competition. He appears to have a vague and 
benevolent idea that they ought to be permitted 
to earn bread; butfails to intimate the way. 

He is pretty clear in his convictions that 
they should not be doctors; enters a special 
protest against the law, and deprecates the in- 
fluence on public justice “tof a pretty advo- 
cate appealing to a jury, perhaps in behalf of 
a client of her own sex.’’ Does not this touch 
the very foundations of the good old opinion 
that Woman’s cruelty to Woman would make 
countless thousands suffer extremest tortures, 
did not male humanity interpose to restrain 
their malice ? Would female clients trust fe- 
male advocates ? Must we have pretty ad- 
vocates to interfere with the integrity of pub- 
lic justice ? Did Professor Smith ever hear of 
the trial of Laura Fair? Is it not admitted 
on all sides that in a court composed exclu- 
sively of men, a pretty female criminal is al- 
most sure to escape punishment ? One of the 
strongest arguments in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage is that it will call women into the jury 
box and so secure the administration of jus- 
tice in the case of women. 

[To ne ContTINvED. | 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Umbrella Wanted.—Taken from the office of 


the WoMAN’Ss JOURNAL an umbrella with enameled 
cloth cover. Please return to this office. 





Train Your Children in accordance with the 
Science of Mind, as taught in the Phrenological 
Journal, and your gray hairs will not go down to the 
grave in sorrow, because of lives misapent and fruit 
less. Sent three months “on trial” for 50 cents. 
Single numbers, 30 cents. A year, $3.00. New vol- 
Address 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, 
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New England Hospital tor Women and 
Childresa.— On Wednesday and Thursday next, the 
16th and 17th of December, a supplementary sale for 
the benefit of this institution will be held as the Ls. 
dies’ Club Room, 3 Tremont Place, Boston. Beayti. 
ful articles for Christmas Gifts will be offered, A 
new supply of Fayal Pottery, and of Seuthern 
Grasses, Amaranths, Ferns, Autumn Leaves, ar. 
rangements for Decoration and for Vases, Transpar- 
ences, Mosses, Christmas Wreaths, Home-made cake, 
preserves, &c. 

Lectures.—There will be a Course of Lectures 
given under the auspices of the New England Wo. 
men’s Club, on successive Wednesday afternoons at 
3 o'clock, at Meionaon (Lower Tremont Temple), 

Dec. 16. Dr. Mary Safford-Blake. “Pre-Nataj Ip. 
fluence.” 

Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens, “The River Nile,” (new 
lecture.) Jan. 20. 

Course tickets $2. Single tickets 50 cents. For 
sale at Club Rooms, 3 Tremont Place, Loring’s, Dit. 
son’s and at the Temple. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston, 
To the many who need the services of an experienc. 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. B, 
D. SPEAR, 80 much celebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will never regret having taken this advice, 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. lb—ly 











“A thing of benuty is a joy torever,” 


The Best Polish in the World 
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STOVE POLISH 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73, 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving ot Labor 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Couns 
try. 


Morse Bros., Proprietors. 
CANTON, MASS. 
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TWO STRIKING BOOKS 


PUBLISHED SATURDAY, DEC, 12, BY 


HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


HIS TWO WIVES. 


By MARY CLEMMER AMES, 


Author of “A Memorial of Alice and Phabe Cary,” 
“Eirene,” “Outlines of Men, Womea 
and Things,” ete. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

+*,* This novel will unquestionably take its place as 
the writer’s most noticeable work. She has given 
full play to her powers as a story-teller and a keen 
observer of men and things, and the intense scenes 

of the book will live in the memory. 


’ 

A REBEL'S RECOLLECTIONS. 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, 
Author of “A Man of Honor,” ete 
1 vol., 16 mo. cloth, 31.59. 

*,* A racy book, full of anecdotes and tales of th 
Rebellion. The prominent men—Stonewall Jackson, 
Generals Lee and Stuart, and others—are character- 
ized from personal acquaintance; and altogether it 

is a decided contribution to our literature. 

“The only regret is that he has not made the book 
twice as long as it is.”—Boston Saturday Rvenimg Ga 
zette. 

“We select, first, a portrait of Stonewall Jackson, 
which strikes us as the best pen-and-ink sketch of 
him that we have ever seen.”—The Newbernian, 
Newberne, N. C. 50—It 
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Nem England News Company....++++* Bo york. 
American News Company ..-+-+-+++++** re ad 
Western News Company ..+++++++++**** u 





Central News Company ...+..+++++* 
Baltimore News Company. .... +++ «+++*¢ 
St. Louis Book and News Company. .+-°* - 
PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER, IN FINB BI 
ING, WITH GILT EDGES. 


Retail Price........-+++- .oeee50 Cont® 


more 
“This elegant little annual has never seomsed than 


attractive. The reading matter is even 

usual.” —Christian Register. adies. +" 
“Elegant and desirable companion or “y 

A beautifully printed book... . . Comtalls Fit’ pay 

variety of choice literary selections, whic lows 

to read over and over.” — Massachusetts 


NEW ENGLAND NEWS COMPAM!, 





New York, 5O—1t 
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